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| Correspondence 





France and Israel 


Eprror: Daniel M. Madden’s “French 
Glory in the Holy Land” (8/20) left me 
listurbed on several counts. As a French 
Catholic writer, I have from the beginning 
been among those who strongly advocated 
putting an end to the Algerian conflict by 
political negotiation whose result would 
be an independent Algiers in free associa- 
tion with France. Like Mr. Madden, I feel 
that the continuation of this inconclusive 
conflict stains France’s credentials in Af- 
rica, in the Middle East and most espe- 
cially in the Holy Land. But does. this 
necessarily mean that the bonds between 
Israel and France exist solely because of 
their common experience of opposition at 
the hands of the Arabs? 

The truth is that Israel occupies a spe- 
cial position in the minds of liberal French 
Catholics and of the great bulk of the 
population. To them, Israel stands as a 
nation brought into existence because of 
Europe’s inability—for which we all share 
the blame—to find a place for the Jewish 
peoples. Need one recall the ghettos of the 
medieval era or the crematories of the 
Nazis? 

For French Catholics, Israel represents 
a crowning achievement of the Judaism 
which we must always look upon with 
interest and respect in the light of our 
common heritage. Moreover, for French- 
men of a liberal and democratic viewpoint, 
Israel stands forth as the only place in this 
part of the world where one finds both 
democracy and social progress. The cessa- 
tion of the Algerian conflict, then, would 
open the way for better relations between 
France and the Arab nations, but it would 
also allow, in my opinion, for a new Israeli 
role as a guide to economic and social 
progress in the Middle East. At this point 
the bond of cooperation between France 
and Israel would assume a new form. 

Jacques NANTET 
Paris, France 


Actions Speak Louder 


Eprror: I was very interested to read in 
the daily press the other day that of 24 
American colleges and universities which 
were offering scholarship aid to the Asian 
and African peoples, one (Notre Dame, 
as usual) was a Catholic school. 

A little while back when several of our 
distinguished universities rightfully _re- 
jected Government aid for education 
which was tied to special loyalty oaths, a 
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number of the Catholic newspapers in 
the country proudly displayed front-page 
stories in which they told how Catholic 
students in Catholic colleges virtually de- 
manded loyalty oaths to show their loyalty 
to their country and opposition to com- 
munism. 

The Soviet Union and other Communist 
countries have been working very hard 
to make inroads in Asia and Africa through 
scholarships, fellowships, etc. At last Amer- 
ica has started to wake up to the fact that 
communism will not be rolled back from 
our door by bigger and better oaths and 
investigations, but rather by getting out 
in the hustings and fighting. 

And where are our Catholic colleges? 
Except, of course, the University of Notre 
Dame. Interesting, isn’t it? 

James B. KELLEY 
Uniondale, N. Y. 


Mass Everywhere 


Epitor: Eleanor Buntag’s “The Mass Is 
the Same” (9/10) is quite disappointing 
on two counts—the writer for writing it; 
America for publishing it. This is most 
bumptious American tourism. 

Perhaps the French “had no compre- 
hension of the Latin words” of the re- 
sponses to the Mass? On what evidence? 
I remember at the 1957 Lay Apostolate 
Congress in Rome a beautifully sung Mass 
in St. Peter’s, led mostly by the French. 
Their history of vocal participation in the 
Mass goes back far beyond that. Certainly 
an American should be abashed at our 
being so far behind European participation 
in the Mass—so why presume they know 
not what they say? 

And the altar boys in Switzerland who 
appeared “pompous and _ condescending 

. while the communicants passed their 
own communion plate from chin to chin.” 
Really, Miss Buntag! This is conclusion- 
jumping with a vengeance. I have attended 
Mass in many European parishes where 
it is customary to do this, and personally 
I like it. It tends to bring one closer to 
those sharing the Mass with you; you feel 
really a participant, not just an observer, 
being served at the altar rail. 

It is probably uncharitable to say this, 
but I cannnot help wondering how much 
attention Miss Buntag paid to the Sacrifice 
being offered on the altar; she observed 
so many details of what was happening 
elsewhere. 

FLoyp ANDERSON 
Cedar Grove, N. J. 





MARTIN LUTHER AND 
IGNATIUS LOYOLA 


Spokesmen for Two 
Worlds of Belief 


by Friedrich Richter 
Translated by 
Rev. Leonard Zwinger 


A comparative study of the two 
outstanding and dynamic figures of 
the Reformation. The author shows 
these two men acted upon and act- 
ing upon their times, and clears 
away the numerous misconceptions 


surrounding them. $3.75 
THE MONKS OF 
QUMRAN 

The People of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls 


by Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S.J. 
Father Sutcliffe investigates the his- 
tory, mode of life, and beliefs of 
the men of Qumran as a religious 
community, and tests some of the 
arguments previously advanced by 
other scholars by matching them 
with fresh evidence. Illustrated. 


$5.50 


THE SUFFERINGS OF 
OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST 


by Father Thomas of Jesus, 
O.S.A. 

A newly-edited version, in handy 
missal size, of a spiritual classic not 
available in English for over one 
hundred years. Although written in 
the sixteenth century, the spirit and 
message of this volume have a spe- 
cial relevance for our own torment- 


ed age. $5.75 
EASTERN CATHOLIC 
LITURGIES 


by Rev. Nicholas Liesel 
Photographs by N. Makula 
A beautiful album of 114 photo- 
graphs with accompanying text illus- 
trating the rich diversity of the Eu- 
charistic celebration among the va- 
rious Eastern Catholic churches. 
Write for our new $4.95 
Fall Catalogue Soon. 
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Current Comment 





Headlines for Nikita 


What Casey Stengel’s Yankees 
couldn’t do by sweeping the crucial 
series with the Orioles, what even the 
Pirates couldn’t do with their dash 
toward the first Pittsburgh pennant 
since 1927—well, that Nikita Khrush- 
chev and his retinue of puppet dic- 
tators have accomplished. They have 
stolen top journalistic billing from the 
1960 Presidential race. At least for the 
space of a week, those indefatigable 
campaigners Richard M. Nixon and 
John F. Kennedy have had to play 
second fiddle to the likes of Janos 
Kadar, Fidel Castro, Wladyslaw Gomul- 
ka, Todor Zhivkov—and a small Soviet 
liner, berthed at Pier 73 in Manhattan, 
called the Baltika. 

Since the 1960 election is conceded 
to be one of the most important in 
many years, this distraction may at 
first sight seem completely regrettable. 
On further thought, however, the pos- 
sibility of a boomerang effect must not 
be discounted. The presence of our 
chief enemies on American soil may 
dramatize the importance of foreign 
policy in this campaign as the efforts 
of Messrs, Kennedy and Nixon, plus the 
efforts of Henry Cabot Lodge, Lyndon 
B. :Johnson and a half-dozen others, 
have not yet been able to do. 

On still further thought, the gather- 
ing of the Communist leaders at the 
United Nations may be the best thing 
that could have happened to us. It may 
restore our perspective. With Khrush- 
chev and his crowd plotting our de- 
struction in New York, won’t all the 
furious fuss over the religious issue look 
pretty silly—even to Southern Baptists? 


Deep in the Heart 


It’s difficult to ignore Texas at any 
time. Just now, however, with all the 
hubbub about religious bigotry down 
there, Texas is getting more than ordi- 
nary attention. Probing deep in the 
heart of Texas these days, one hears 
strange and discordant -murmurings. 

For example, take the Midland 
(Texas) Reporter-Telegram for Sept. 
16. There you will find ay full-length, 
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four-column paid political advertise- 
ment, headed: A DECLARATION OF PRIN- 
cIPLE®. Principles about what? You 
gue'sed it: Church-State relations and 
all that. We read: “Baptists have always 
stood for the complete separation of 
Church and State.” The ad is sponsored 
and subsi:'ized by the Permian Basin 
Baptist Association. 

Turn the page. In the same issue, 
page 8A, there is a church calendar. 
There we read that on the Sunday fol- 
lowing the Alamo Heights Baptist 
Chapel wili hold four services in the 
Alamo Junior High School. The Fannin 
Terrace Chapel, sponsored by the First 
Baptist Church, will conduct four ser- 
vices in the Fannin Elementary School. 
The Wilshire Park Baptist Church will 
hold its services in David Burnet Ele- 
mentary School. 

Incidentally, two Presbyterian con- 
gregations—Christ Presbyterian and 
Covenant Presbyterian—meet in San 
Jacinto Junior High School and Bonham 
Elementary School. 

Whose Church is supposed to be 
separated from the State? End of com- 
ment. 


Kadar’s UN Credentials 


Of all the puppets brought by Nikita 
S. Khrushchev with him on the Baltika, 
the sorriest figure is “Premier” Janos 
Kadar of Hungary. None has less claim 
to represent his country than this man, 
put into power by the Red Army after 
the 1956 revolution in Hungary and 
kept there by the same means against 
the desires of the whole nation. 

Kadar’s right to be at the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly has not yet been formally 
recognized by the world organization. 
Since the 1956 rising, the UN has 
never accepted the credentials of the 
delegations sent by the Kadar regime, 
except on a provisional basis. Each year, 
for the past four sessions, the Creden- 
tials Committee has reported to the 
Assembly that it was unable to take any 
definitive action, either to reject or to 
accept the accreditation of this group 
of Hungarians. 

This year Kadar himself will have 
to run this humiliating gauntlet. He 


will probably get through on at least 
the same provisional recognition, but 
not before some embarrassing facts 
have been recalled for the benefit of 
the newly admitted African members. 
The Soviets talk much about self-de- 
termination in Africa and Cuba, but 
they have denied it to the people of 
Hungary. The Kremlin and its satel- 
lites have denounced Belgium for al- 
leged slowness in withdrawing troops 
from the Congo in consequence of a 
UN recommendation, but the Red 
Army is still in Hungary in defiance of 
repeated insistence that the Soviets 
withdraw from the country and leave 
the Hungarians free to decide their 
own destiny. The debate on the Kadar 
credentials, we hope, will fix these and 
cther significant instances of recent 
Soviet hypocrisy in the minds of the 
African delegates. 


Playing into Red Hands 


The Communist press goes right on 
pointing up our every flaw and foible— 
real, fancied; trivial, grave. With an 
eye to world opinion, a favorite theme 
has for years been, and still is, the 
scandal of American racism. 

The trial of Francis Powers gave an- 
other instance of this. Pravda’s August 
20 issue juxtaposed three main articles. 
Half of page one was given to the re- 
turn from space of the dogs Strelka 
and Belka. The rest of page one and 
all of the next four pages went to the 
Powers trial. The final page, reserved 
to general news, gave more about 
Strelka and Belka, with their photo- 
graph, Then, prominently centered, 
came a report from New York called 
“Rights of American Racists.” 

With chapter-and-verse documenta- 
tion, American civil rights are held up 
to ridicule. Out of the hate files are 
pulled racial incidents from Memphis, 
Tuskegee, Savannah and other parts of 
the South. At another moment of his- 
tory these incidents might have seemed 
relatively small and unnewsworthy. But 
a small thing can turn out to be a big 
symbol. 

The number-one international prob- 
lem today is plainly Africa, Asia and 
the rights of emergent colored peoples 
all over the world. Our own number- 
one domestic problem is the rights of 
American Negroes. Communists know 
this and all Americans should. 
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Our Lady of the Rosary 


The new code of rubrics, announced 
by Pope John XXIII on July 21, 1960, 
makes a slight change in the Church 
celebration of October 7. Beginning 
with next year (1961), the Feast of 
the Holy Rosary of the Blessed Virgin 
will become the Feast of Our Lady of 
the Rosary. 

The average reader will say: So 
what? and continue peacefully to pray 
his beads. However, these changes in 
the wording of the Church calendar 
are not made without reason. The new 
title aligns the October feast directly 
with the other major feasts of the 
Blessed Virgin. This is no longer a 
celebration in honor of a devotion; it 
is a feast in honor of a most venerated 
person—seen as the object of that same, 
traditional devotion—who lovingly in- 
tercedes for those who practice it. 

Leo XIII’s prescription that the ro- 
sary should be recited publicly at Sun- 
day Masses in October has been abro- 
gated, Any recitation of the beads dur- 
ing the parish Mass is to be done in 
private. Nevertheiess, the Church’s es- 
teem for the rosary, with its great 
wealth of privileges and promises, re- 
mains unimpaired. Fashioned upon a 
linked chain, the rosary is itself our 
changeless link with the great myster- 
ies of the redemption. Lest these mys- 
teries be obscured and forgotten in the 
arid atmosphere of our age, let us 
continue our contemplation of them 
through the gentle techniques of this 
pocket sanctuary. 


Historic Agreement 


State visits of world political figures 
are commonplace events nowadays. 
There was nothing run.of the mill, 
however, about the recent meeting in 
Karachi of India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru and President Ayub Khan of 
Pakistan. On Sept. 19 the two statesmen 
put pen to an agreement which will go 
down as an historic event in the his- 
tory of postwar Asia. They reached an 
accord which ended a 13-year dispute 
over the waters of the Indus River. 

The Indus River rises high in the 
Himalayas and flows through both India 
and Pakistan on its course to the sea. 
With its five tributaries, the river’s an- 
nual flow amounts to almost 170 mil- 
lion acre-feet—enough to put the whole 
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State of Texas under water. Some 40 
million Pakistanis and 10 million In- 
dians depend on the streams for irri- 
gation purposes. The pact, signed on 
Sept. 19, involves a billion-dollar pro- 
gram for the development of agricul- 
ture and hydroelectric power to the mu- 
tual benefit of both countries. 

Ever since the partition of India in 
1947, Pakistan has been apprehensive 
lest it lose its rightful share of these 
vital waters. India, which controls the 
headwaters of the Indus, has sought to 
divert into its own dry areas irrigation 
waters that have flowed down into 
Pakistan’s rich farmland. Despite Prime 
Minister Nehru’s frequent protestations 
that India has no intention of depriv- 
ing Pakistan, Karachi has never been 
convinced. Bitter dispute has raged for 
over a decade. 

The conclusion of this pact demon- 
strates that even the toughest prob- 
lems that have kept India and Pakistan 
at sword’s point are not incapable of 
solution. The hope is that the Indus 
River agreement will be but a prelude 
to the settlement of the thorniest prob- 
lem of all, that of Kashmir. 


Hope in Youth 


Arrests of persons under 18 in the 
United States have doubled since a 
post-World War II low. in 1948. This 
gloomy news, along with other dis- 
couraging items, appeared in the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation’s recently 
released “Uniform Crime Reports— 
1959.” All the more welcome, then, is 
word of the high expectations enter- 
tained for a program of volunteer ser- 
vice abroad by young lay Catholics. 
There is still hope for youth. 

The new movement rose out of an 
appeal by the Holy See in August for 
“papal volurteers” to serve the Church 
in Latin America, Now Fr. John J. 
Considine, M.M., director of the grow- 
ing Latin America Bureau of NCWC in 
Washington, D.C., has sketched the 
steps in a process which will put the 
first teams of three to ten workers in 
the field by the end of 1961. 

Two points characterize official think- 
ing on the plan, One is the stress on 
adequate preparation of volunteers in 
the language and culture of the area 
to which they will go. In addition, of 
course, they will receive a thorough 
grounding in leadership techniques and 


the skills necessary to introduce tech- 
nical-aid programs. 

The second is the importance at- 
tached to sponsorship of each group 
of volunteers by responsible Catholic 
agencies here and in Latin America. 
The agencies will take care of initial 
training and travel expenses as well as 
living costs of those in service, The 
need for U. S. sponsors poses an obvious 
challenge to our Catholic colleges and 
universities as well as to such apostolic 
societies as parish or professional sodali- 
ties. 

As for the volunteers themselves, 
there is every reason to believe that, 
despite the alarming report noted 
above, our nation will be able to fur- 
nish a full quota of young people ready 
for what Fr. Considine calls a “serious 
business that will require hard work 
in preparation and great sacrifice in the 


field.” 


Report From the Field 


A correspondent who lives in North 
Carolina writes: 

“The people I talk with are divided 
on the Catholic issue. This division, 
however, is one in which:about half 
are definitely against Kennedy because 
he is a Catholic, and the other half 
have an indecisive feeling against the 
idea of a Catholic in office. There are 
very few, if any, in favor of the idea— 
including a lot of Catholics. 

“Among life-long Democrats, the 
dilemma is whether to support the 
party and a Catholic, or to elect Nixon, 
who seems to be generally disliked. Any 
number of people have stated that they 
will probably cross party lines and vote 
Republican in order to keep Kennedy 
out. All this opposition is based solely 
on the fact of Kennedy’s religion. 

“There seems to be a feeling, vague 
but ever-present, against Catholics. 
Even those who claim to be tolerant 
have this feeling. A woman I know says 
she thinks Kennedy is the better man 
for the office, but she opposes him be- 
cause his election might set a precedent. 
Kennedy might make a_ wonderful 
President and not give any cause for 
Protestant concern, she asserts, but at 
a later date a Catholic might be elected 
who was not so competent or accept- 
able. This woman is afraid that once 
the barriers are down, the way will be 
open to future Catholic domination. 
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She fears that a period of good service 
by Kennedy will luli America into ac- 
cepting future Catholic Presidents with- 
out question.” 

“To summarize,” our correspondent 
concludes, “anti-Catholicism is much 
like anti-integrationism. So long as the 
‘good’ Negroes (or Catholics) stayed 
in their place, there was no trouble. 
When the Negro/Catholic began to stir 
and assert himself, resentment began to 
be shown. The emotion behind the 
opposition basically is fear—the fear of 
eventual domination by the Negro/ 
Catholic. So far as Catholics are con- 
cerned, this prejudice against them will 
be dispelled only by the increase in 
numbers and the good example of the 
Catholics who live here.” 


Geneva’s Catholic Majority 


Those scary souls who worry about 
what will happen if Catholics ever be- 
come a majority should take a look at 


Geneva. In this Swiss city, the Calvinist 
Rome, Catholics now outnumber Protes- 
tants. According to statistics released by 
the local Chamber of Commerce, Ge- 
neva now has 89,230 Protestants as 
against 89,555 Catholics. The gap had 
been narrowing rapidly in recent years, 
chiefly owing to postwar migration 
from France and Italy, but it is only 
in this year that the scales have tipped 
for the first time in favor of the Cath- 
olics. 

So far as we know, the Geneva Prot- 
estants are not fearful for their liberty. 
The menace of “Catholic power” does 
not hang like a pall over St. Pierre’s, 
the mother church of Presbyterianism. 
The Genevans, Catholic and Protestant, 
have long since learned how to live with 
one another, despite some serious reli- 
gious conflicts within the past century. 
The Catholics there are no more affect- 
ed by a passion for burning heretics, 
physically or civilly, than are the Prot- 
estants. In a sense, the monument of 


reparation erected by Calvinists years 
ago on the hill of Champel, outside the 
city walls, where Michael Servetus was 
burned at the stake in 1553 for deny- 
ing the Trinity, speaks for Catholics 
as well. 

Under the leadership of Bishop 
Francois Charriére, the Catholics of 
Geneva have long demonstrated their 
authentic attachment to religious toler- 
ation. An example worthy of imitation 
in the United States, the Geneva 
Protestants have taken the words of 
the Bishop of Geneva at their face 
value, without demanding that they be 
countersigned by the Pope in Rome. 


On Speaking Up 


One thorny by-product of the current 
political campaign is the difficult de- 
cision so many Church spokesmen, 
clerical and lay, find themselves pres- 
sured to make. What to do about the 
unprecedented flood of misinformation 
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—_ SwepEs are used to being told they are 
surfeited with material well-being, sexually 
decadent, spiritually impoverished and, in sum, 
a somber warning to all mankind in the techno- 
logical age. The high degree of social-welfare 
benefits in Sweden is a particular target of the 
critics. 

In offhand remarks to Republicans in Chicago, 
July 27, President Eisenhower alluded to a “rath- 
er friendly country,” where “lack of moderation 
is discernible on all sides.” He had in mind re- 
ports of a rising rate of burglaries, juvenile delin- 
quency, intoxication and suicide in that unnamed 
country. This, he argued, is what happens when 
the state takes care of everybody from the cradle 
to the grave. So familiar is this refrain that, when 
the world press first reported Mr. Eisenhower's 
criticisms, Swedish newspapers and even Swedish 
officialdom took it for granted that the allusion 
was to their country. The shoe fitted and, with- 
out embarrassment, they put it on. 

The Swedes have just shown they are well 
content with things as they are, regardless of 
world opinion. On a bright Sunday, September 
18, they went to the polls and boosted even high- 
er the parliamentary strength of the Social 
Democrats. This party, in power since 1932, has 
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introduced virtually complete  social-welfare 
coverage. Once more its efforts have been re- 
warded with popular favor. As the opposition 
Conservative leader acknowledged in defeat, the 
people clearly support the welfare state. 

The decision of the voters could not have been 
a surprise to the U. S. and Swedish Government 
officials with whom this writer talked in Stock- 
holm last month. If the welfare state has a cor- 
rupting influence, few seemed really concerned 
about it. There are no “angry young men” in 
the country. There are not even many angry 
businessmen, for the private sector continues 
to dominate the national economy. The Social 
Democrats, unlike their opposites in other coun- 
tries, did not put nationalization or economic 
planning at the top of their agenda, but social 
welfare. As a result, despite nearly thirty years 
of Socialist rule, the banks, shipping, lumber and 
heavy industry are still in private hands. To 
support the ambitious welfare plans, taxes on 
business are heavy. But Sweden can well afford 
to pay for its program of extending the benefits 
of its long prosperity to the greatest possible 
number of Swedes. 

So, the Swedes have decided to keep their 
course. The building of their city of earthly 
felicity goes on, to the intense interest of ob- 
servers. Sociologists are still trying to find out 
whether the apparent increase in crime and 
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and misstatement issuing from naive 
and not-so-naive sources about Cath- 
olicism and a Catholic candidate? 

To reply to this challenge may be 
taken as proof of that very tendency 
to ecclesiastical intervention in polliti- 
cal matters which so many non-Cath- 
olics profess to fear. On the other hand, 
a reasoned reply to current questions 
about Church doctrine and _ practice 
seems a highly desirable method of con- 
tributing to long-range civic harmony 
and of presenting a more rounded 
image of the Church to members of 
other religious bodies. 

One solution has been devised by 
Bishop John L. Markovsky for a dio- 
cese (Amarillo, Tex.) in which the tide 
of anti-Catholic literature daily mounts 
higher. Each parish is to sponsor sys- 
tematic advertising in local daily and 
weekly newspapers. Each ad contains 
a brief statement of Catholic truths and 
calls attention to a correspondence 
course now being offered by the dioce- 


san Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
The Amarillo program seems admir- 
ably suited to dispel much of the emo- 
tionalism in the air today. At the same 
time it meets a real need of many lay 
Catholics who find themselves con- 
fronted on all sides with demands to 
explain the “faith that is in them.” 
One can readily imagine better cir- 
cumstances in which to discuss religious 
differences with our non-Catholic breth- 
ren, But a refusal by Catholics at the 
present time to speak up for historical 
and doctrinal truth can only result in 
grave misunderstandings. Some critics 
will see in such unusual silence a tacit 
admission of the charges they make. 
In others, both friend and foe, it can 
only arouse wonderment over the inner 
motivation behind such restraint. 


Gold Loss Declines 


What irritates many Americans about 
the persisting deficit in our international 





balance of payments is that it arises, 
paradoxically, from our economic 
strength. 

That foreigners were able to buy 
from Uncle Sam an average of $3.5 
billion of gold in both 1958 and 1959— 
thus reducing our gold reserves by some 
$7 billion—came about solely because 
we invested abroad or loaned or gave 
away or spent on our armed forces 
about $6 billion during each of the 
past two years. The balance of our 
commercial trade was favorable, but 
the excess of exports over imports 
wasn’t big enough to offset the prodi- 
gious noncommercial outflow of dollars. 

We recognize, of course, that this 
process cannot continue indefinitely 
without disastrous consequences. On 
the other hand, this Review has refused 
to panic over the events of 1958 and 
1959, or to entertain proposals that 
would sharply curtail both foreign aid 
and outlays on our armed forces abroad. 
When a nation is engaged in war, it is 











private moral failure has any connection with 
the absence of material worries. Psychologists 
wonder whether government clinics can really 
provide answers for personal emergencies. And 
churchmen contemplate with unconcealed con- 
cern the decline of morality and of religious 
belief. 

The attitude of the Swedes toward sex and 
marriage has long been an object of discussion 
among foreigners. If their reported casualness 
in sexual matters is a calumny, few Swedes seem 
to think it worth refuting. Queried on this famil- 
iar criticism, one official, whose job gives him an 
opportunity to explain his countrymen to out- 
siders, contented himself with declaring that 
there is no “other Sweden.” That is to say, the 
Swedes do not try to conceal, by artificial con- 
ventions, what really exists. One Danish observer 
remarked that the Swedes are no more immoral 
than other people; they are simply more candid. 
They have no inhibitions against stating openly 
what elsewhere is hypocritically glossed over. 

Some foreigners who know Sweden say the 
Swedes are not immoral. so much as amoral, that 
what offends the sense of decency in a “Southern- 
er’ does not strike the Scandinavian soul as par- 
ticularly objectionable froma moral standpoint. 
A more tangible gauge of the spiritual state of 
Sweden is found, however, in its frighteningly 
low church attendance. Since World War I reli- 
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gious instruction in the schools has been abol- 
ished. Perhaps even more significant is the 
subservience of the official church to the Govern- 
ment. The state-controlled Lutheran Church is 
without influence. In Sweden’s critical years of 
transformation, during the first half of this cen- 
tury, from a rural country on the fringe of world 
commerce to a highly industrialized culture with 
multiplied links abroad, something happened. 
Church leaders ceased to be able effectively to 
form the consciences of the people. 

But there is a bright side to this grim picture. 
The Swedes have a Spartan quality not usually 
associated with disregard for the conventions of 
society. They are an industrious and honest 
people; the newspapers do not imitate U. S. or- 
gans in stressing blood and crime. Last, but not 
least, a small but growing number of intellectuals 
and professional men and women are being 
drawn to the Catholic Church—now headed, by 
the way, by U. S.-born Bishop Ansgar Nelson, 
O.S.B., whom, unfortunately, I was not able to 
meet during my Stockholm visit. These conver- 
sions in encouraging volume may well be the 
sign of growing spiritual hunger in the desert 
of material abundance. An experimental labora- 
tory to test man’s reaction to the stimuli of a 
material civilization, Sweden will hold the fas- 
cinated attention of a puzzled world in the years 
ahead. Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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suicidal to refuse to spend all that must 
be spent to win it. We were confident, 
furthermore, that the losses of gold in 
1958 and 1959 were abnormal and 
would not be repeated this year. 

Up till now, our confidence has not 
been misplaced. Through September 14, 
foreign Governments and central banks 
bought $517 million in gold. During 
the same period last year, they bought 
a little over a billion. The problem still 
exists—and will continue to exist until 
we boost our commercial exports a 
couple of billion a year—but it is less 
formidable than it appeared a year ago. 





The Next Two Weeks... 


America for Oct. 8 and Oct. 
15 will make, we hope, a sub- 
stantial contribution to the cur- 
rent Presidential campaign. Since 
the big issues in the elections of 
1960 are in the field of foreign 
policy, we are proud to be able 
to present two highly authorita- 
tive articles, “The Foreign Poli- 
cies of Richard Milhous Nixon,” 
by Robert Pell, and “Senator Ken- 
nedy’s Foreign Policy,” by Con- 
gressman Chester Bowles. Both 
these articles give a genuinely 
“inside” view of the foreign-policy 
thinking of the two candidates. 
We flipped a coin to determine 
which would be run first. Mr. 
Nixon won. 











For Guided Growth 


To the ever-expanding list of studies 
on the problems posed by our mush- 
rooming American metropolitan areas, 
the distinguished Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development has now added 
an unusually strong statement on 
“Guiding Metropolitan Growth” (CED, 
711 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
$2). 

The Committee, composed of 180 
leading businessmen and educators, is 
dedicated to “enabling businessmen to 
demonstrate constructively their con- 
cern for the general welfare.” Thus, 
the statement cannot be dismissed as 
the naive musing of do-gooders or 
power-hungry bureaucrats. 

Essentially, the statement finds the 
concentration of two-thirds of the Amer- 
ican people in fast-growing metropoli- 
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tan centers that are decaying at the 
core to be an urgent national problem. 
To meet this problem the authors of 
the statement make four suggestions. 

In the first place, a pressing need 
exists for reorganizing government in 
the metropolitan areas. At present the 
nation’s 192 metropolitan areas are 
governed by some 16,000 local jurisdic- 
tions, Moreover, despite the obvious 
interdependence of the suburbs and 
the central cities in these areas, the 
“balkanization” of metropolitan govern- 
ment is increasing. In other words, the 
time has come “to adapt our local gov- 
ernments . . . so as to enable them to 
carry out more efficiently and effective- 
ly those public responsibilities which 
are clearly metropolitan in scope.” 

Further proposals call for careful 
studies of the economic base in each 
area, for a recasting of urban-renewal 
programs and for more active participa- 
tion by local business leaders in metro- 
politan affairs. 

Since 140 million Americans, by con- 
servative estimate, will be living in 
metropolitan areas by 1975, the time- 
liness of the CED document is obvious. 
There can be no single blueprint for 
meeting the problems this development 
is likely to entail. But these proposals 
offer a helpful guide to what is pos- 
sible. 


Wordless Communication 


The burdens of playing host often, 
as during the past anxious week, fall 
heavy on New Yoik, But compensations 
come too, and last week brought ex- 
ceptional treats: the exhilarating Ballets 
Africains from Guinea; that master of 
pantomime, Marcel Marceau, with his 
Compagnie de Mime; and the Royal 
Ballet (Sadler’s Wells). 

That these groups are in demand in 
75 cities all over America is symptom- 
atic of renewed health in our theatre. 
Worn out by endless chatter, we are 
witnessing a rediscovery of the visual 
and a return to theatrical roots. The 
word “theatre,” after all, does come 
from a Greek verb meaning “see,” and 
no human society, however primitive 
and inexpert in other arts, is found 
without its highly developed, stylized 
dance and mime. 

Words plainly have advantages in 
some areas of communication. But in 
holding the mirror up to nature, art 


can do more: it can transform, give 
wing, show new images of “felt life” 
deeper than words and beyond their 
limits. What language sweeps us into 
the full stream of vitality as does bal- 
lerina Margot Fonteyn? Can verbal 
magic cast the spell of Marcel Marceau 
—the wit, power, glory, heartbreak—as 
he transmutes Gogol’s “Overcoat” into 
pure motion and gesture? Here is spa- 
tial music, the wordless Interlingua of 
movement. 

M. Marceau, like his matchless idol 
Chaplin, offers an old remedy for the 
lamented decline of comedy: embodied 
hilarity. 


To the Polls! 


The vote this November could easily 
be the biggest in our history. Both ma- 
jor parties are making exceptional 
efforts to persuade eligible voters to 
register, and their efforts are being 
supplemented by business, labor and 
civic organizations. Messrs. Nixon and 
Kennedy seem equally confident of 
profiting from a big turnout at the 
polls. 

If past experience is any test, the 
get-out-the-vote drive won't be easy. 
In fact, it’s a good thing that democ- 
racy is not tested solely by the number 
of citizens who freely exercise the fran- 
chise. By that criterion the United 
States would be way down on the to- 
tem pole. In 1956, which was a Presi- 
dential election year, only 60.4 per 
cent of our voting population trooped 
to the polls. In the last major election 
in Austria, 95 per cent of eligible voters 
marked a ballot. In Italy, the percent- 
age was 93.8; in Turkey, 87.7; in West 
Germany, 86; in France, 82.7; in Korea 
and Vietnam—both underdeveloped 
countries—about 80 per cent. Even 
Canada, where only 67 per cent voted 
in the last general elections, was way 
ahead of us. 

With the spread of democracy in the 
world, moralists seem to be taking a 
stricter and stricter view of the obli- 
gation to vote. In most cases this obli- 
gation may not be grave, but in no 
case can it be airily dismissed. “All 
that is necessary for the forces of evil 
to win in the world,” wrote the great 
Edmund Burke at the dawn of modern 
democracy, “is for enough good men 
to do. nothing.” That is a lot truer in 
our day than it was in his. 
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Editorials 


Move the United Nations? 


f kes 24,000 cuarprANs of the peace who make up the 
New York City police force—one-third of them on 
UN detail—heartily wish the United Nations were some- 
place else. As if preventing crime in the vast metropolis 
were not enough work, they are currently saddled with 
an additional assignment: the security of the Khru- 
shchevs, the Castros and all the rest of the strange lot 
who have come en masse to the 15th UN General 
Assembly. This is a thankless and uninspiring chore. 

Was it a big mistake for us ever to have invited the 
United Nations to make New York its permanent head- 
quarters? In the opening days of the current General 
Assembly many citizens who are not policemen were 
irritated to discover: 1) that the heads of foreign states 
can invite themselves to the United States (that is, to 
the United Nations) even when their presence on our 
shores is unwelcome; 2) that the United States is re- 
sponsible, at least outside the narrow UN precincts, 
for the safety of these uninvited and unloved guests; 
3) that, while here, the Red leaders can enjoy full use 
of the unparalleled mass-media facilities of New York, 
in order to advance a program prejudicial to everything 
this country stands for. Naturally, they ask why. 

Some are already urging an early transfer of the 
United Nations from our shores. There is no denying 
that the disagreeable episodes of the first days, begin- 
ning with Mr. Khrushchev’s flamboyant arrival in New 
York harbor, have awakened a long-dormant hostility 
to the world organization’s presence in this country. 
But before we make up our mind on this matter it is 
necessary to determine whether, in reality, the national 
interest and world peace would be served by such a 
drastic step. 

The American people are so used to having the 
United Nations on their soil that we have taken this 
privilege almost for granted. The headquarters decision 
agreed to by the UN members years ago was itself a 
token of the confidence the world community has in 
this country’s dedication to peace. It was, and remains, 
a recognition of the pre-eminent role in world leader- 
ship which the free nations expect us to play. It would 
be a sad day when, by the departure of the peace 
organization from New York, men could say that we 
had forfeited our right to this leadership. 

But having the UN in New York is more than a privi- 
lege. It is an opportunity. In diplomacy it has long 
been accepted that the host country of an international 
conference has an inherent edge over all the other 
participants, regardless of the cost and inconvenience 
such hospitality may entail. For the past 14 years the 
United States has enjoyed this advantage in New York, 
to the great benefit both of the national interest and 
of the entire free world. Now is not the time to surren- 
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der this valuable diplomatic asset. Today there are 96 
UN members, of whom 13 are the young African states. 
Instead of complaining of the inconvenience or risk 
of entertaining thousands of foreign delegates on our 
shores for what is expected to be the most historic 
and crucial General Assembly to date, we should be 
glad of the opportunities this affords us. How would 
we feel if this meeting were being held in Moscow 
instead? 

In fact, the Soviets would like very much to have 
the UN move, if not to Moscow, then to some other 
place outside America. This is a clue as to the real 
importance of having UN headquarters in the United 
States. New York has been the scene of repeated defeats 
tor Soviet diplomacy. For all we know, Premier Khru- 
shchev deliberately chose to come to this session in 
order to create a pretext for arguing in favor of transfer. 
Pravda is already talking that way. In its September 20 
issue it charged that “an intolerable situation has arisen 
in New York” and suggested that the time has come to 
shift the organization to another country. 

A fair-minded observer from abroad will know how 
to evaluate that allegation. The Soviets can make any 
normal situation “intolerable” by the antics deliberately 
adopted by Premier Khrushchev. 

Under any circumstances, being the host country to 
the UN General Assembly requires persevering exer- 
cise of all the virtues of hospitality. Despite Communist 
provocations, the American people as well as the New 
York police can be counted upon to do their duty with 
dignity. 


The Soviets Rebuffed 


HE SOVIET UNION has gambled in the Congo and lost. 
in open defiance of the UN, the Kremlin had inter- 
vened in the chaotic new republic, undoubtedly in the 
hope of making Leopoldville the capital of a Soviet 
satellite in the heart of Africa. The maneuver failed in 
the Congo itself. Then it was foiled again in the early 
hours of September 20 at UN headquarters in New 
York. There an emergency session of the General As- 
sembly voted 70 to 0, with 11 abstentions, on a resolu- 
tion sponsored by 17 nations of the Afro-Asian bloc. 
The resolution called on all states to refrain from send- 
ing military assistance to the Congo except at the re- 
quest of the UN through Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold. To a man, the African nations threw the full 
weight of their support behind the Secretary General 
in his conflict with the Soviet Union. The vote was an 
unmistakable rebuff to Soviet policies in Africa. (This 
is true despite the fact that, on a separate vote, the 
Soviet Union supported Paragraph 6 of the UN resolu- 
tion with its ambiguous reference to Congolese sover- 
eignty. The vagueness of the paragraph will allow the 
Soviets to argue in coming Assembly sessions that they 
acted only at the invitation of the Lumumba Govern- 
ment. ) 
To understand the full import of Soviet maneuvering 
in the Congo one must go back to September 8 and 
the fourth report Mr. Hammarskjold made to the Se- 
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curity Council. By then two rival “governments,” 
neither of which was in effective control, had come to 
the fore in the Congo. Faced with such an internal 
political conflict, what was the function of a world 
body which had been called upon to restore order out 
of chaos in the new republic? As the Secretary General 
interpreted the UN mandate, it was to lend support to 
neither of the rival political factions. “There was no 
one,” he pointed out, “with whom they [UN representa- 
tives in the Congo] could consult without prejudging 
the [Congolese] constitutional issue.” 

The Secretary General then asked the Security Coun- 
cil for guidance. Specifically, he requested the body to 
make his task easier by urging the contending factions 
of Premier Patrice Lumumba and President Joseph 
Kasavubu to reconcile their differences peacefully. He 
urged that all outside assistance to the country be 
channeled through the UN and that no nation inter- 
fere on its own in the Congo. He sought the creation 
of a $100 million fund to restore vital services in the 
country and authorization, if need be, to disarm uncon. 
trollable Congolese troops. 

That guidance, however, was not forthcoming. The 
Soviet Union saw fit to veto any resolution which 
would have given the Secretary General what he 
wanted. By sending in planes, trucks and quantities of 
military equipment, the Soviets had already committed 
themselves in favor of the Lumumba faction. Hundreds 
of Soviet technicians, operating independently of the 
UN, were on the scene. In short, the Soviet Union was 
already in the Congo up to its neck. And, with a foot- 
hold in the country, it was not going to get out. 

The Soviet sojourn in the Congo, however, was 
shortlived. On September 14 Col. Joseph Mobutu, Chief 
of Staff of the Congo Army, took over the reins of gov- 
ernment. His first move was to expel Communist per- 
sonnel. As the Hammer and Sickle was hauled down 
from the roof of the Soviet mission in Leopoldville, the 
Kremlin experienced its first defeat in the Congo. 

The second defeat came in the UN General As- 
sembly, specially convened in order to override the 
Soviet veto in the Security Council. It was administered 
by the very Afro-Asian nations the Soviet Union had 
hoped to woo by posing as the champion of African 
nationalism. It is especially significant that among the 
17 sponsors of the resolution, which, in effect, con- 
demned Soviet tactics in the Congo, were such neu- 
tralist, leftist-oriented states as Guinea, Indonesia, Cey- 
lon and the United Arab Republic. Though not averse 
to playing the USSR off against the West, they are 
shrewd enough to want to keep the Soviets a good, safe 
distance from Africa. 

The UN victory over Soviet obstructionism in the 
Congo has a twofold significance. With it the UN has 
passed what was perhaps its most critical test since its 
creation. Failure to secure African support in the Congo 
crisis could well have spelled the end of the organiza- 
tion as an effective international instrument for peace. 
Second, the unanimous condemnation of Soviet policies 
by the Afro-Asian bloc should give Mr. Khrushchev 
pause. He is far from having won over the so-called 
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uncommitted peoples of the world. For that we can be 
grateful that the United Nations was on hand to inter- 
vene in the Congo. 


On Having a Purpose 


EN MEN thought hard, and wrote as wisely as they 

knew how, to make a little book that has just re- 
cently been published. This book, The National Pur- 
pose (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New York. $2.95 
cloth; $1.50 paper) brings together in a little more 
than a hundred pages what John K. Jessup, Adlai 
Stevenson, Archibald MacLeish, David Sarnoff, Billy 
Graham, John W. Gardner, Clinton Rossiter, Albert 
Wohlstetter, James Reston and Walter Lippmann think 
about this Republic of ours as it uncertainly treads its 
way into the Nineteen Sixties. There is something 
worth-while here on every page—analysis, insight, ex- 
hortation. In the setting of a book of this nature even 
the inevitable cliché assumes overtones of profundity. 

We Americans are worried about ourselves and the 
future. We are concerned over the half-understood and 
still-novel posture of weakness in which we find our- 
selves apparently immobilized. As we wonder whether 
we can collectively summon up the power needed to 
make the grade, it is reassuring to read that Adlai 
Stevenson believes the American people are “prepared 
to face the cost, the rigors, the efforts and the challenge 
which are involved in recovering the public image of 
a great America.” But there is much more here than 
reassurance. 

Some of these Life magazine contributors turn their 
eyes to the past, to read its lessons for the future. 
Others deal mainly with the present. Clinton Rossiter, 
in one of the superior essays in this collection, looks 
well into the third millennium of Christian history as 
he analyzes our predicament. Rossiter predicts: 


In the next century the world will achieve a 
peace of abundance and justice through law or 
become a vast basket of crabs in which the struggle 
for bare survival consumes the energies of all 
nations. 


Professor Rossiter insists with Jefferson that we must 


act “not for ourselves alone, but for the whole human 
race.” It has now clearly become our destiny to guide 
the world “prudently and pragmatically”"—the process 
will take several generations—“through cooperation to 
confederacy to federation and at last to a government 
having power to enforce peace.” It is obvious that he 
finds the phrase “national purpose” inadequate. An 
international purpose is what we really must discover. 
If we are to count once again as a dynamic force in 
the history of the world, Mr. Rossiter insists, we need 
to learn new ways of thinking; we must take calculated 
risks; we must scorn isolation and mediocrity; we shall 
have to put away apparent self-interest in a magnificent 
attempt to serve the interests of mankind. 

The essay of James Reston did not appear in the Life 
series. It was written for the New York Times, and was 
published there. Many readers will find it the most 
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provocative of all. For one thing, Mr. Reston takes a 
rather unglamorous but realistic view of the amount of 
interest we should expect 180 million Americans to 
whip up over a public debate on our national purpose. 
Says Reston: “I suspect that public debates on the na- 
tional purpose give them a pain.” 

Khrushchev may be trying to wreck the United Na- 
tions; whole continents may be slipping toward com- 
munism or chaos; ICBM’s are mounted on their launch- 
ing pads and a ghastly war of annihilation may be 
triggered. But thus far the American people haven't 
quite gotten the idea. Mr. Reston insists that it is es- 
sential to get their attention, to make them understand 
all this and resolve to do something about it. Right 
now, he says, we Americans are busy pursuing happi- 
ness with a capital “H,” and we find this pursuit so 
engrossing that we are in no mood to rush off on our 
own initiative to “emancipate the human race,” or to 
set “new records as the greatest benefactors of all 
time,” or to take any part in any of the other “crusades 
mapped out in Cambridge, Mass.” Someone has to 
wake us up. 

Mr. Reston says we need a great President. Since 
the President of the United States is the one and only 
man who can possibly get the undivided attention of 
the American people, we want a President who will 
not follow the people, but lead them. Look at the way 
that President Truman sold the $20-billion Marshall 
Plan for European recovery to an isolationist America. 
It was “preposterous,” but he did it—and thank God he 
did. 

We are not a sick and retrograde people. But we are 
confused. As in every other great crisis of our history, 
we need superb leadership. We are about to lay this 
excruciatingly heavy burden on one of two candidates. 
If we choose wisely, we shall have done a lot to clarify 
our sense of national purpose. 


Crisis on the Railroads 


r COLLECTIVE bargaining as we have known it for a 
long time on the railroads becoming a thing of the 
past? Does the 25-year-old Railway Labor Act, which 
has been much admired, stand in need of a major over- 
haul? Is something resembling a public consensus com- 
ing to exist that the right to strike in the essential rail- 
transportation industry has been outmoded by the 
march of events? 

All these questions have been seriously asked in re- 
cent weeks in the wake of the strikes last summer on 
the Long Island and Pennsylvania Railroads. Most of 
the editorial writers on the metropolitan dailies we 
regularly read have been answering them in the affirma- 
tive. In itself, this might not be so convincing, since 
the metropolitan press does not always reflect the think- 
ing of the masses of its readers. In the present instance, 
however, we suspect that the press has been mirroring 
public sentiment fairly faithfully. For whatever it is 
worth, we haven’t met many people in our travels these 
past weeks who have had a good word to say about the 
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unions in the Long Island and Pennsy strikes. Whether 
or not they were acquainted with the issues in the 
strikes, as well as with the broader problem the issues 
reflected, they all agreed that in a well-regulated coun- 
try this sort of thing shouldn't happen. 

What makes this popular reaction still more impres- 
sive is that it appears to be shared, at least in some 
respects, by informed people. The nation’s railroads 
are knee-deep in a swirling technological revolution, 
with all sorts of “gee-whiz” gadgets coming into use 
which switch freight cars and bill customers faster 
than humans can, and with fewer errors. Even in the 
best of times, a change of this kind would impose severe 
strains on the collective-bargaining machinery. But for 
some of the railroads, including the Pennsy and the 
T.ong Island, these are not the best of times. Just when 
they need ample financial resources to meet the com- 
petition of planes, trucks and private cars, they find 
themselves strapped for cash. What the combination of 
financial stringency and pressure for technological 
change can mean to job security is easily imagined. “We 
are currently making a further effort to eliminate every 
job which cannot be fully justified,” said J. M. Symes, 
board chairman of the Pennsy, not long ago. And so 
are the other railroads. As a consequence, rail employ- 
ment has plummeted—from 1,220,784 in 1950 to 815,254 
in 1959—and railroad workers everywhere are deeply 
disturbed. 

In these circumstances, the machinery of the Railway 
Labor Act is beginning to falter badly. “In the rapidly 
changing railroad scene of the past decade,” wrote the 
Presidential Emergency Board in its report last summer 
on the dispute between the railroads and their non- 
operating employes, “the parties have been unable or 
have not had the time to grapple with a growing num- 
ber of fundamental problems.” Instancing their inability 
to settle grievances promptly, to cope with unemploy- 
ment and to develop “joint machinery to explore the 
problems of the industry as a whole,” the board sadly 
observed that “the constructive relations of an older 
day seem in part to have been eroded.” 

The question is this: Have the relations of yesteryear 
so badly deteriorated that they cannot be repaired? 
Must we conclude that railway management and labor 
are no longer able to solve their problems? Must we 
substitute for the process of collective bargaining, in- 
cluding the right to strike, compulsory arbitration? 

Despite the stand of Mr. Symes, who at the conclusion 
of the Pennsy strike called for compulsory arbitration, 
most experts in the field would oppose this step. So 
would the Railroad Brotherhoods and, very probably, 
a large majority of railway management as well. In a 
democracy, compulsory arbitration is rightly feared 
and shunned, partly because it infringes the principle 
of freedom on which our economy rests, and partly 
because it probably wouldn’t work. On the other hand, 
public impatience with the railroads is growing. Unless 
rail management and labor soon give evidence of a real 
desire to work together to solve the industry's problems, 
pressure for drastic action may become irresistible. It 
could result in legislation which neither party wants. 














GENERALIZATIONS TOO HUGE TO SWALLOW? 


Seven Laymen Discuss Morality 


S IT TRUE that in American life “the moral de- 

I mand is being continuously relaxed’? Are we | 

on a descending moral curve? Recently, in his | 

| America column, Second Thoughts, DoNaLp 
| McDona _p raised these questions and answered 
| them in the affirmative. He adduced evidence to 
| support his view that the word “Christian” has 
| become an ambiguous term when used to de- 
| scribe the United States as a “Christian nation.” 
| He quoted “a very distinguished Catholic the- 
| ologian” as asserting that “at some point—maybe 
| weve reached it, maybe we still have to reach it 
| —the moral demand will no longer be a moral 
| demand.” After we published this verdict in the 
August 27 issue of AMERIcA, we asked six other 
Catholic laymen to criticize or comment on Mr. 
McDonalds views. All of them did so. Mr. Mc- 





| 
| Donald has the last word.——Ep. 


John O'Connor 
EDITOR, SAN FRANCISCO 

Of course, Donald McDonald’s theologian friend is 
quite right: the moral demand is being relaxed con- 
tinuously by the American community. However, Mr. 
McDonald is being a little timid, in my opinion, in 
calling it a “descending curve.” It is more of a sharp 
and accelerated decline. We are on a moral bobsled 
course—slick, frightening, dangerous. 

I do not say that all Americans are individually 
doom-bound. Far from it. But publicly—as a community, 
with group voices, acting as groups, projecting the 
group image—we Americans are swiftly hurtling down- 
ward from the lofty heights of national character that 
we once clung to. 

In listing a few examples of evidence that uncom- 
fortably contradict the assumption that the United 
States is a “Christian nation,” Mr. McDonald was very 
kind. He might have asked what part the Christian has 
played in this departure from our inheritance. 

Permit me to examine one piece of such evidence, 
namely, the metamorphosis of Sunday. 

Mr. McDonald cited the change that has come over 
the Lord’s day, once a day that focused on churchgoing 
or, at least, on reflective pause, but which today is 
somewhere between a shopper’s spree and a freeway 


stampede. This may be exaggerated, granted. Never- 
theless, Mr. McDonald might have asked: What has 
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Christian leadership, lay and clerical, provided to com- 
pete with Sunday’s secularizing distractions? 

For Catholics, this can be said: the Mass, central and 
thematic act of the Lord’s day, is still largely meaning- 
less to most, and in many areas pastors are dragging 
their feet like recalcitrant schoolboys in response to the 
Holy Father's call to help the people participate more 
fully in the Holy Sacrifice. 

At one time American Christians were allied in main- 
taining some sort of moral front against the encroach- 
ments of recognized evils. A good deal of this arrange- 
ment’s success must be attributed to the longevity of 
New England Puritanism, the unflinching Yankee back- 
bone of American Protestantism. But the new American 
suburban Protestantism appears neither as staunch nor 
as robust. Its entente cordiale with organized birth- 
prevention disciples, its frequent allegiance with 
secularists in the public education field, and its retreat 
before the wicked and withering fire of the atheistic 
materialists and neopagans in the communications and 
entertainment arts all demonstrate the change in the 
character of American Protestantism. 

All Christian religions have suffered in their contest 
with the religion of secularism. 

American Catholicism, on the other hand, has been 
snugly moldering in its cocoon. The idea of a mission- 
to-the-community has not caught hold widely. The 
Catholic as a self-sanctifier rather than as a community- 
leaven is still predominant. Catholic leadership still 
manifests a marvelous ability to appear only self-inter- 
ested, not community-interested. 


Donald J. Thorman 


EDITOR AND LECTURER, NOTRE DAME 


Columnist McDonald’s comments on the fact that “the 
moral demand is being relaxed continuously” struck a 
responsive chord for me. 

Some months ago I wrote an article, on a more popu- 
lar level, which I titled “Sin Is On the Way Out.” The 
incident that precipitated the article symbolized for me 
the moral dilemma we have gotten ourselves into by the 
separation of religion and daily life. On a train trip, I 
had chanced to meet a respectable and sincere business- 
man who related to me the great difficulty he was hav- 
ing teaching his son (and business heir apparent) the 
facts of economic life. 

“All my life,” he told me, “I’ve taught my son to be 
scrupulously honest. One time when he was a boy I 
even walked back a mile with him to return a dollar a 
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tailor had given me by mistake. My boy never forgot 
that and still talks about it today.” 

“But,” he continued, “I just can’t get my boy to under- 
stand that things are different in business. He just 
doesn’t seem to get the idea that such a thing as a ‘white 
lie’ in business, for example, is not the same as a lie in 
your family or personal life.” 

I’ve often wondered since then how this man’s son 
has or has not been able to reconcile a schizophrenic 
personal and social morality. I suppose he will eventual- 
ly work out the same kind of rationalization his father 
did. 

This is only one example of how the moral demand is 
being relaxed, but I think it is a symbolic one. 

The crux of the problem, it seems to me, is mainly in- 
stitutional. This is not to gainsay the demands of per- 
sonal morality, which are always with us. But when the 
economic system itself demands that salesmen, for in- 
stance, misrepresent their wares, or that a bus or truck 
driver must break the laws on speeding to keep his 
schedule, personal morality becomes somewhat aca- 
demic. 

The institutional aspects of moral problems today do 
not, of course, shave down our personal responsibility 
one iota; but I suggest that they add an obligation in 
every area where the moral demand is being relaxed. 
[t is the obligation to mobilize the social forces of moral- 
ity so that one day the social and personal demands of 
morality will coincide. 


Robert Hoyt 


EDITOR, KANSAS CITY 


Frankly I was astonished by the feature treatment 
AMERICA gave to Donald McDonald’s column on the 
“descending curve of morality.” It did not seem to me 
nearly so significant or useful as some of his other re- 
cent contributions. 

He presents a familiar thesis, supported by familiar 
evidence. Because of the dilution of our Christian be- 
liefs, our moral standards are declining: witness the 
laxity of Sabbath observance, the scantiness of women’s 
clothing, public indifference to payola, the emphasis 
on sex in the mass media, etc. A quotation from a theo- 
logian sums up the evidence: “. .. The moral demand is 
being relaxed continuously”; eventually it may reach 
the point where there is “complete license in morality.” 

Maybe this is true. I don’t know, and I haven’t been 
helped toward a conclusion by Mr. McDonald’s article; 
it tells me nothing but his opinion. Though I respect 
his judgment (rather more than my own), I still don’t 
want to swallow so huge a generalization only on Fb‘s 
authority and that of an unnamed theologian. 

It strikes me that articles of this type are altogether 
too easy to do. There are 180 million people in this 
country, all afflicted with a negative inheritance from 
Father Adam and Mother Eve. At any given moment, 
past or future, using one’s own observations and the 
resources of the nation’s press, it would be possible to 
gather a batch of vivid illustrations for the assertion 
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that we have returned to the days of Sodom, only worse. 

But to illustrate is not to prove. Maybe this approach 
would be appropriate at Stage One in the annual parish 
mission, but it doesn’t qualify as a considered evalua- 
tion of the moral tone of our society. Because the 
evidence of moral decay has been so carefully chosen, 
and contrary evidence carefully excluded, the verdict 
sounds too much like the perennial lament of the older 
generation passing shocked judgment on the doings 
of the younger set. 

And there is evidence to the contrary. Despite the 
erosion of Christian beliefs, I think I see signs of a much 
keener and subtler appreciation of the meaning of hu- 
man personality, of the rights man has as man. In busi- 
ness it’s no longer taken for granted that a man can act 
like a bully in the school yard, doing unto others as 
much as he can get away with under the circumstances. 
Isolationism no longer controls our policy internation- 
ally; though the change may have been forced upon 
us, it has brought about a broadening of our moral 
vision. Fr. Lucius F, Cervantes has turned up evidence 
to indicate that family life isn’t so rotten as the un- 
analyzed statistics would tend to show; most of the 
trouble comes from a small minority. We have writers 
who specialize in perversity, but we have others (like 
Salinger) whose passion against “phoniness” gives 
meaning to purity. Not only are the churches crowded 
(a phenomenon not to be dismissed too casually), but 
the religious press is vigorous as never before. 

I don’t offer these items as proof that things are get- 
ting better and better, nor even to disprove Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s contention that things are getting worse and 
worse. I want only to show that the question is compli- 
cated. An “answer” like Mr. McDonald’s is inappropri- 
ately simple; it therefore looks as rigged as any quiz 
show. Even worse, it is not really serious, but petulant; 
it sounds like somebody’s maiden aunt scolding the 
world. I say this, knowing it is harsh, because I agree 
with Mr. McDonald that we have to make and com- 
municate a genuine prophetic judgment of how Chris- 
tian or un-Christian this country has become. When 
we issue this judgment, we should take all pains to 
avoid giving the impression that the “descending curve 
of morality” exists in the eye of the beholder. 


Robert T. Reilly 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, OMAHA 


This nation’s concept of sin seems to have narrowed 
as the possibilities of sin have expanded. Motor-vehicle 
homicide, therapeutic abortion and even excessive in- 
stallment buying have joined the roster of traditional 
errors. But while these mortal opportunities multiply, 
everyone seems to think venially. Emphasis is seldom 
placed on the justice of God. It is His mercy that is con- 
templated. 

Our affluence is one cause of this dilemma. Our so- 
phistication is another. Perhaps never before have the 
consequences of original sin been so happily and readily 
accepted. The common reaction to the testimony of 
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Francis Powers was not an evaluation of his conduct 
but an unwillingness to judge, based on doubts of one’s 
own frailty. Moral principles are independent of any 
individual's strength or weakness, but we have made 
them the fluid residue of the law of averages. There is, 
even among many Catholics, a Kinsey-like belief in the 
statistical justification for immorality. 

We are constantly tempering our own right con- 
science because we find it out of keeping with the times. 
We react against censorship and we criticize the paro- 
chial school system. We condone cheating, adultery, in- 
dolence, profanity, anticlericalism. Canon law on such 
subjects as Catholic education and church support is 
seldom taken seriously. Many parents fear less the loss 
of their child’s soul than the demise of her popularity. 
In fact, in some quarters, the mark of a man may be his 
proficiency in the seven capital sins—just so long as he 
is discreet. There are courageous examples of young 
people today who are bucking the tide. But they are in 
the minority and they are under fire. 

It all adds up to a strange desire for conformity and 
statistical normality. Few people want to be holier than 
their friends. They would prefer the company of the 
nine lepers to the lonely embarrassment of the one. 


Clarence M. Zens 


EDITOR, WASHINGTON 


Donald McDonald’s figure of moral standards plotted 
on a “descending curve” forces one to look backward. 
For me the chart begins with my first serious observa- 
tions of the adult world, about twenty-five years ago. 
It covers the Depression, pre-war, hot-war, postwar and 
Cold-War periods. There is not a “normal” year any- 
where in the span, nor are there any in prospect now. 

I mention this because I believe public morality is 
determined by at least three things: the strength of the 
principles of the individual, the force of group pres- 
sures upon the individual, and contemporary circum- 
stances. As I see it, each of these tugs away at the direc- 
tion of the line on Mr. McDonald’s chart. 

I would support the professor who is quoted on the 
continuous relaxation of the “moral demand.” He is re- 
ferring to the group pressures that exert beneficial ef- 
fects upon all of us. Today, beyond a doubt, this pres- 
sure is slackening. The public shrugs off dress, speech 
and forms of behavior it would have censured not too 
long ago. 

Talk to people about Francis Powers, or about the 
earlier cases of the Korean defectors. They will express 
dismay, humiliation, sorrow or even rage. But they in- 
variably hold off from a final moral judgment. Why? 
Because they feel there is more to these events than they 
know. What is the truth, they ask, about brainwashing? 
It is the same with discussions of atomic fallout, or any- 
thing in the nuclear field. Who has the information upon 
which to base a sure judgment? Very few; possibly no 
one. 

Confusion, I should add, is a circumstance of our 
times even in the normally simple areas. Mr. McDonald 
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begins his indictment of today’s Americans with an ob- 
servation on the commercialization of Sunday. I, too, 
share his distress over the crowded shopping centers on 
the Lord’s Day. But he pictures the proper observance 
of Sunday as recreational, opposing that to commercial. 
I wonder if our present mode of life sustains the dis- 
tinction. Recreation today is heavily commercial in it- 
self. I ask Mr. McDonald, in all seriousness, how he can 
expect to persuade the man who spends $25 for tickets, 
food, souvenirs, etc., at the ball park, and then stops on 
the way home to spend $10 for a bargain lamp at the 
highway furniture mart, that he was keeping the Sab- 
bath in one instance but breaking it in the other? Sun- 
day is surely being lost by laxity, but also—let’s be 
honest—by bewilderment. 

It may be that the accurate picture of our present 
moral condition is a descending curve, guided down- 
ward by relaxed demands. I suggest, however, that the 
line on the chart may resemble a series of gyrations, 
following the confusion of our times. 


Walker Percy 


DOCTOR AND WRITER, NEW ORLEANS 


Essays like Mr. McDonald’s are salutary now and ever 
will be—anyhow, as long as Christianity has “won” and 
most people are born and raised Christian and think of 
themselves so. He might have carried the attack further 
and gone on to say with Kierkegaard and Chesterton 
that it is much easier to become a Christian if one is not 
already a Christian. 

But the times themselves give to Mr. McDonald’s 
article an urgency beyond this perennially valid criti- 
cism. 

There is not much question that the moral demand is 
being relaxed continuously. The real question is whether 
the letdown is the recurring ebb of a Christian culture 
and is, as such, remediable by the usual reforms. That 
it may be something a good deal more ominous is sug- 
gested by the apathy with which charges like Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s are received. After all, Democrats and Repub- 
licans (and preachers) talk a great deal about such 
things as the need for regeneration of moral fibre and 
recovery of national purpose. I do not notice that these 
exhortations are received with anything but self-con- 
gratulations about our being a “Christian nation.” Ac- 
cusation or congratulation, it is all the same. 

Mr. McDonald speaks of the relaxation of the moral 
tone of movies and newspaper advertisements and mag- 
azine racks. Here, it seems to me, is a clue. The unprece- 
dented role of the mass media in everyday life suggests 
that it is not enough to bring the usual charge of moral 
evil. It might be helpful to inquire into the peculiar 
problems of a culture in which ever larger areas are 
being surrendered to the self-regulating mechanism of 
the marketing mentality. 

If the mass media conceive their proper function to be 
the “researching” and the supplying of what the con- 
sumer wants, and the consumer in turn looks to the 
media for what he should do and be and like, then it is 
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a case of one mirror seeking its image in another. Cer- 
tainly there is a general exodus of responsibility from 
the market place, by producer and consumer alike. 

We may indeed still be a “Christian nation.” Church 
membership may be greater than ever and the polls may 
report that this year not 97 but 98 per cent of Americans 
believe in God. It is also true that the social organism 
may continue to give lip service to the old pieties long 
after the high centers of control have been abandoned. 

In the neurological laboratory, the decerebrate cat is 
still a cat in a manner of speaking, but there is a certain 
deterioration of function, and in the end the little beast 
digests itself in its own juices. 


Reply of Donald McDonald 


Mr. Hoyt wants proof. I am afraid it is impossible to 
prove what he correctly labels opinion. The fact that the 


other five commentators attest to the accuracy and acuity 
of my vision dispels, at least for me, some of the doubts 
Mr. Hoyt raises. 

It is true that I brought forward only evidence to 
support my opinion, but I did acknowledge the existence 
of areas of Christian strength. I might point out here that 
my evidence of Christian weakness by no means ex- 
hausted the available supply. I might have called on 
John K. Galbraith, Mortimer Adler, Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr., John LaFarge, s.j., Charles Malik, Adlai Stevenson 
and Walter Lippmann—not a petulant maiden aunt in 
the lot. 

I stand by my generalizations. I do not think the 
pockets of Christian vitality and strength are significant- 
ly comparable to the general moral decline we are now 
experiencing. I think the assertion that we are a “Chris- 
tian nation” is becoming more and more an unverified 
assumption. I think that term (“Christian nation”) has 
become at least ambiguous in its most radical sense. 





In a Catholic Ghetto? 


Robert I Gannon 


(< HETTO” has been a fighting word for centuries— 
ts like “Inquisition.” It refers to the formerly re- 
stricted parts of certain European cities where, 
by law, all Jews were compelled to live. Some insisted 
that as an institution it was well meant, but, no matter 
what could be said of it as assuring the safety of the 
Jews and promoting their solidarity, it was recognized 
as a symbol of Gentile aversion and fear. 

In the last few years, the word has become almost as 
popular in some Catholic circles as “dialogue” and “plur- 
alistic.” Every time a good long convention is held where 
lots and lots of papers are read, someone is sure to con- 
demn “the ghetto mentality,” which is said to have 
resulted among us from the fact that we were so long 
an ostracized minority. They point out that in Colonial 
days we were like the gens lucifuga of Penal England— 
the “people who shunned the light”—and although there 
was a breather after the American Revolution, the 
Nativist movement, following the heavy immigration of 
underprivileged Catholics, kept us on the defense for 
generations, and forced us to live in a more or less 
restricted circle. Now we are taken to task for continu- 
ing a situation which we did not create—a situation 
which has become a symbol of Protestant fear to some 





Fr. GANNON, 8.J., nationally known speaker and writer, 
former president of Fordham University in New York 
City, has forceful opinions about the so-called “Catholic 
ghetto.” He honors our pages by expressing them in a 
style that bears his trade-mark. 
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and of Catholic solidarity to others. “Ghetto,” therefore, 
is today not only a fighting word among us, but a very 
confusing one as well. 

There is, first, a false sense in which the word is used 
by apologetic Catholics. These are the brethren, with us 
almost from Apostolic times, who shrink from identifi- 
cation with a Church that prides itself on being the 
Church of the poor and the humble. They would like 
to remove their identification tags, the last differences 
that set them apart from the non-Catholic world around 
them. To these people the parish is a social ghetto. 
They resent getting permission for anything from a 
pastor, pride themselves on the fact that they have 
never met any of the priests, and, of course, would not 
be caught dead at a meeting of the Bona Mors. The 
reading of Cath~lic books and periodicals creates, they 
say, a mental ghetto. But it takes the Catholic schools 
to combine the social ghetto with the mental. When 
children are confined in that sort of atmosphere too 
long, they will believe for the rest of their lives that 
there is only one true faith and that the Pope is the 
Vicar of Christ. They may even want to go on to a 
Catholic college, and eventually to marry their own. 

This sort of thinking is encouraged by a wave of 
exaggerated self-criticism that is spreading from our 
uninhibited juniors to the ranks of our neglected intel- 
lectuals. It is considered the healthy thing to belittle 
accomplishment, to ignore the handicaps which have 
been so nobly overcome and to shout our defects from 
a sound truck in Times Square. The whole world must 
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hear that there is not one single St. John Chrysostom 
to be heard in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, not a single 
Oppenheimer among Notre Dame’s alumni, not even 
a Rodgers or a Hammerstein, and the reason is that 
American Catholics are living in a ghetto. 

It may be embarrassing to be caught agreeing with 
this type of coreligionist, but wrongheaded as they are, 
there is something in what they say. We are in a sort 
of ghetto, but not the sort that they like to talk about. 
Our parishes are not ghettos. They are the extension 
of our homes, and being identified with them is like 
fostering the family spirit. Our Catholic press is not a 
mental ghetto designed for isolation. It is a constant 
reminder that ours is an eternal faith that is eternally 
adapting itself to a changing world, and this makes us 
all the more eager to study contemporary society. But 
no one with a day’s work to do can keep up with the 
modern problems of the Church unless he learns what 
the best-informed Catholics are thinking about them. 
As for our schools, far from being ghettos, they are 
lighthouses in these tempestuous times, and the Protes- 
tants and the Jews who attend them appreciate what 
they mean for the future of America. Like the parishes 
and the press, they are symbols, not of fear, but of 


Catholic solidarity. 


WHAT OUR GHETTO IS 


What, then, is the ghetto that too many of us do culti- 
vate? It is the ghetto of social aloofness. Too many of 
us are living in the past, nursing slights of another gen- 
eration, aloof from our fellow Americans, where no 
aloofness is called for. 

It is true that not too many years ago Catholics were 
excluded from ordinary neighborhood activities. and 
snubbed by an intolerant majority. Unless these new 
arrivals would give up the Mass, they were not welcome 
on any committees that worked for the community as a 
whole. Today, however, in the urbanized United States 
this attitude is exceptional. A new generation of Protes- 
tants has matured, and the aspect of their maturity 
that interests us is the fact that they no longer believe 
what their fathers believed about the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

A professor of the University of Virginia once told, 
at the end of a faculty forum, how his father had 
warned him as late as 1910 that Catholics were dan- 
gerous only when they started to be friendly, because 
every Catholic was pledged to make friends with one 
Protestant and kill him. Tales like that have retreated 
to the hills, and ordinary Protestants can joke about 
them now. They still find many of our practices and 
assumptions irritating, and they are not completely re- 
assured about the future; but it is worth noting that 
the uneasiness of some admirable ministers of the gos- 
pel in the present campaign reflects their reading not 
of The Awful Disclosures of Maria Monk but of com- 
mentaries on what | .eo XIII wrote in his Immortale Dei 
(1885) about the Christian constitution of states. That 
indicates considerable progress. The professors of phi- 
losophy and religion at Colgate University last spring 
were troubled about this same encyclical, the only one 
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they were studying in their classes, but they were eager 
to get to the bottom of the misunderstandings. 

The deep South looks different trom up here in New 
York and some of the blasts that are coming from the 
Texas Baptists sound like the roaring 1840's, but even 
in Dallas itself a Jesuit was asked only last year to open 
the drive tor the Community Chest. He spoke at a tra- 
ditional luncheon that had formerly been restricted to 
Protestant ministers and their congregations, and after- 
wards he was congratulated in the good old Protestant 
way. The line formed to the right, and one after another 
each said to him: “Thank you, Reverend, for your mes- 
sage!” Later he spoke to 14 old-fashioned preachers 
who sat in the front row of a series of meetings in Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama, and had the leader, a venerable 
Methodist, say at a little reception afterwards: “Rever- 
end, I had no idea that a Roman Catholic priest could 
preach such a good Methodist sermon.” Needless to say, 
it was not a Methodist sermon. It was a Christian ser- 
mon on the matter found in the first two pages of the 
catechism, and it worked. It stressed the fact that there 
was much common ground to be shared by all of us, 
and its selection was in line with the conciliation that 
has characterized the reign of “Good Pope John.” 

This conciliation involves no compromise in any 
essential, still less any risk of indifferentism. The dic- 
tionary says that conciliation is “the gaining of good 
will by pleasing acts.” Madison Avenue might call it 
public relations, but the Pope would call it in the present 
circumstances spreading the charity of Christ by imitat- 
ing the amiability of Christ. See how the Holy Father 
has gone out of his way to change the wording in 
several passages: of the liturgy, not because they were 
untrue, but because they were unnecessarily harsh and 
offensive to people who would like to be friendly. 


KNOWLEDGE IS THE KEY 


Our minimum program, then, in removing the bitter- 
ness that wells to the surface of our national life when 
the spirit of politics gets out of hand, is to make sure 
that intelligent Americans of good will, Protestant, 
Jewish and whatever, know us for what we are. If we 
are real Catholics we are worth knowing; and our char- 
acter answers more objections than any sermon would. 
And yet, out of habit we keep on being clannish; we 
cling to our ghetto. We still hesitate to join non-Cath- 
olics in social, charitable and recreational movements 
that are city-wide and even national. What leadership 
do we give the Red Cross, for example, or the Boy 
Scouts, or the public library, the art galleries, symphony 
orchestras and movements for better parks? And yet, 
what is more conducive to seeing God in my neighbor 
and having my neighbor see God in me, than to work 
with my neighbor when we are both at our best working 
for others? 

What public-spirited people do for the community is 
good, but the fact that they do it together is even better. 
By working shoulder to shoulder for the public weal, 
men of every religion and no religion can build up what 
we need more than ever in the gathering chaos—Amer- 
ican unity. 
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Europe and America 


Michael Novak 


N MY COLLEGE pays, along with hundreds of thou- 
I sands of others, I was brought up on Dostoevski, 

Arnold, Ruskin, Hardy; on Bloy, Péguy, Mauriac, 
Kafka; on Eliot, Spender, Lewis and Dos Passos—the 
“prophets” who have long been protesting against the 
behemoth of modern civilization. A typical amount 
of the ordinary university-circle criticisms of both the 
“American way of life” and “monolithic, legalistic Amer- 
ican Catholicism” probably seeped into me, and family 
and friends tired of hearing them. Then, in Europe, sur- 
prisingly, my friends found me turned about. I sounded 
almost jingoistic, and defended America and American 
Catholicism in tones that began to sound, to my distress, 
like Paul Harvey, a publication of the N.A.M., or a 
monsignor fresh from building a school and hospital 
and a parish hall to boot. 

Somewhat disconcerted, I began to wonder what had 
happened to me and my college convictions; or if my 
patriotism were simply of the kind unable to bear criti- 
cism from outsiders’ lips. But Leslie Fiedler, I recalled, 
had recounted a similar eyperience in one of the essays 
of An End to Innocence. And a number of recent com- 
ments, like Jacques Maritain’s Reflections on America, 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s asides in Essays in Applied Chris- 
tianity, and Father R. L. Bruckberger’s An Image of 
America have been suggesting, expressly or indirectly, 
that there are two images of America: one, the most 
common one at home and abroad, which Americans 
and non-Americans love to criticize; and another, more 
recently emerging, which is trying to recognize the quiet 
achievement of the American people—faulty, often even 
ungainly, but real. 

In Europe I had begun, I suppose, by criticizing 
America quite freely, according to the first image. The 
super-big cars, the advertising, the “standard of living” 
craze, the gaps in equity, the moralistic (not necessarily 
moral) politics—these were some of the targets. Euro- 
pean friends nodded in agreement. But when they re- 
peated the charges in their own way, there was a twist 
to them I could not swallow..“But you don’t understand!” 
I wanted to say. I would stammer, not knowing how to 
begin, and try again to say what I had meant. What 
had added the twist? I could not put my finger on the 
difference between their account and mine. What was 
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He is presently pursuing graduate studies in philosophy 
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I vaguely aware of, that they were not? Why were 
the same words coming out differently? 

After thinking on the cause of the misunderstanding 
for a while, it occurred to me that there are ambi- 
guities, both on the European side and on the American 
side, forming a more or less adequate image of America: 
on the European side, one chiefly; on the American side, 
two or three. 


EUROPE’S BLIND SPOT 


On the European side, there is an age-old rift between 
the intellectuals and the life of the ordinary people. 
Ordinary people, even today, are not educated to any 
great degree (my remarks apply especially to Italy); 
they are not expected to exercise a critical function upon 
the intellectuals or, perhaps, even upon the politicians. 
They are—and they are called this in Europe far more 
than in America—“the masses.” They are allegedly sunk 
in the morass of sports and their own petty immemorial 
concerns. 

Besides, the intellectuals and the artists feel little 
bond with the masses or, it appears, little responsibility 
toward them, except paternalistically. Sometimes they 
show a great deal of romantic sympathy and condescen- 
sion, but usually there is little communication. Intellec- 
tuals, politicians and economists—and too much of the 
artist mixed up in all three—make the state go round. 
The people live on much the same. The people are, it is 
true, sometimes aroused to passion, as by the students 
of Budapest (almost always revolts are started by stu- 
dents) or by the marching of Nazis or by the high- 
pitched politic.’ rallies of the Latin tradition; and this 
is often their sin, to be too uncritically led. Europeans 
write a great deal, then, about two classes of men: “the 
sensitive” and “the herd.” Thomas Mann does so in the 
stories of Death in Venice, and one often feels it in 
those of D. H. Lawrence. European Catholic Action, 
like the Communist cell-technique, likes to speak of 
“elites” and “leader-groups.” 

Meanwhile, in Italy at least, the common people seem 
to love America. True, at times I met bitter complaints 
about American warmongering and money-spending, 
in phrases that sounded like the Socialist or Communist 
posters in their streets; and often enough the Italian’s 
first reaction when meeting an American was the cry: 
“Ah, Americans—rich; the rich ones of the world!” More 
often the people, perhaps remembering generous treat- 
ment by our soldiers in the hard days near the end of 
the war, or remembering members of their own family 
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living in America, felt really at ease, and smiled. Some- 
times their eyes filled with tears and they wished to 
shake hands. Then they had good words to say. 

European intellectuals, on the other hand, seem often 
cynical and bitter about America. I once heard a quar- 
ter hour radio report from Paris by a French protessor 
who was weighing the impact of Broadway on the 
present French stage. I know little about the truth of 
the matter. But the professor seemed to be so obviously 
at pains to conclude that there was actually no influence, 
or little influence, in spite of all that was being said 
elsewhere, of New York upon the Parisian stage, that 
it was painful to me to hear him. 

Often the caricatures of America—her tourists, her 
factories, her girls—in exhibitions of modern art, and 
in articles like the one in Esprit several years ago on 
Americans in Spain, are devastatingly critical; of the 
crew-cut Yankee giants who leave used chewing gum 
under tables and chairs. The cultural level of our post- 
war troops in Europe and some of our newspapers and 
movies and music on the airwaves give support to such 
critiques. Certainly, like any other culture, ours is scored 
heavily by idiosyncrasies, crazes and habits which de- 
serve humorous mocking, and perhaps something even 
more severe. 

Yet, in general, there seems to be a cry of sour grapes 
in the European intellectual’s criticism of America. 
Intellectually, he does not seem to want to recognize us. 
He accepts our physical help, yes—after all, our richness 
is an accident of nature. But to accept our institutional 
achievements, our ideas and our art, this entails for 
many persons the too-great price of sharing Europe’s 
last straw of glory, leadership in culture. A seminarian 
from the English College in Rome put it this way, in 
terms of Catholicism: “I think that the Church’s great 
test of the next fifty years will be in how she reacts 
to the world-wide influence of America and American 
methods and spirit. Europe has a jolly bit to learn from 
America. America has a bit to learn from Europe. Both 
are probably too proud to learn.” 

I agreed with him, until I thought later of the almost 
unrestrained dependence of America on Europe for 
learning things. America can hardly be described as 
too proud to learn from Europe; she already learns too 
much from her. In Catholicism this is obvious: nearly all 
the theorizing and booklearning come from Europe, 
although it probably is true that many of the really 
great creative ideas for the Church of the future are 
embodied, unformulated, in American Catholic experi- 
ments. 

It is true of our State universities, too. The profound 
thinkers, the artists, the most thorough research men, 
have been until recently, and almost resignedly, in the 
shadow of Europe. Even the Industrial Revolution and 
its mass production came to America from abroad. So 
much is American dependence on Europe for thought 
and practice taken for granted that European and Asian 
scholars have until recently tended to lump the Ameri- 
can form of capitalism with the European form, Anglo- 
American democracy with Jacobin, Continental liberal- 
ism with American. 
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On the American side, the American intellectual has 
been conforming to this European-Asian analysis. The 
American liberal will identify himself with Zola, Comte, 
Rousseau, Schopenhauer and hosts of others in the 
European liberal tradition. If he were in Europe, this 
same American intellectual might be a Communist, 
today, or at least until the Hungarian revolt of 1956, 
for he has been closely, and uncritically, identified with 
the European tradition out of which communism grew. 
He has failed to see the elements on the American scene 
that did not answer to Marxian analysis. He did not for 
a long time see the contradictions between Continental 
(and Marxian) political philosophy and the public 
philosophy of the Anglo-American tradition. The Amer- 
ican liberal has. failed to provide an adequate under- 
standing of America, her role, her achievements. 

The American Catholic intellectual has been even 
less successful. In Frontiers in American Catholicism, 
Fr. Walter J. Ong, S.J., analyzed the heavy leaning 
of American Catholic university life upon Europe—and 
upon the Middle Ages. In applying David Riesman’s 
categories of the other-directed and inner-directed per- 
sonalities to illustrate the differences in American and 
French Catholicism, however, Fr. Ong may have neg- 
lected to note two ambiguities. One I have already 
discussed: the rift, in Europe, between intellectuals and 
people. The other ambiguity is on the American side, 
and that lies in the difference between the image 
Americans like to picture of themselves under pressure 
of commercial advertising and university analyses, and 
the more just image of what they really are. 

Fr. Ong’s use of Riesman is helpful in general. But 
just because the concepts “inner-directed” and “other- 
directed” seem to imply the pitting of interiorly strong 
personalities against weak ones, they do not seem to be 
neutral enough to answer the facts. French “inner- 
direction” makes for a highly intellectual, elite-minded, 
book-writing Catholic Action, for example; but it is 2 
Catholic Action that does not seem to have half the 
broadly based and steadily increx.sing strength of Ameri- 
can Catholic Action. The difference is not due, I believe, 
to inner-directedness or other-directedness, even though 
these concepts do say something about differences in 
attitude toward others ix both societies; the difference 
is due to diverse patterns of judgment. 


AMERICAN GENIUS 


The European intellectual loves ideas. Unfettered by 
the strong ties present in American society, he expounds 
his ideas brilliantly, without much effect on the life 
of the common people—until someone takes him seri- 
ously and starts a revolution. The American genius is 
quite different. It is not pragmatic, as many say all too 
easily; it is, rather, close to reality. The American, in 
Catholic Action or elsewhere, is not so disinclined to 
new ideas; he merely wants them to be realistic. Above 
all in social, economic and political thinking, where 
ideologies and utopias are murderous, such an attitude 
is exactly just. Almost nothing could be worse than 
attempts to run society to fit “the beautiful,” as artists 
and professors are accustomed to do. 
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Such is the European mentality. Yet the American 
attitude is not a philosophically delineated one. Its very 
success may be due to the fact that it has until now been 
too much in use to be analyzed, and is far too deep 
and unnoticed to be really challenged by surface ideol- 
ogies—which appear also in America. The American 
coolness, then, to disciplines like philosophy and theol- 
ogy may, after all, be a healthy sign for now. A critical 
realism has never managed to live as long in Europe as 
idealism or positivisms of one sort or another. Perhaps 
it is better for a young civilization to have a common- 
sense philosophy, quite contradicting what is taught 
even in her own universities, rather than a sophisticated 
but unrealistic one. 


THE huUmAN PERSON 


There is a further ambiguity on the American side. 
Fr. Ong suggests the area but does not dwell on the am- 
biguity. It is the American concern for the human per- 
son. Jacques Maritain called attention to this quality in 
his Reflections on America. In Italy, many Italians tried 
to explain some indefinable élan and sympathy which 
they sensed in American ways of doing things. They 
seemed to find among Americans an indifference to 
machinery and other materiel, if only men are spared 
work and pain. There seems to be a constant, restless 
search for more humane ways of doing things. 

There is, as Fr. Ong points out, a concern for human 
relationship in the institutional life of society. There is, 
far more profoundly, the real if imperfect preference of 
the American people for the rights of each man over the 
pressures of expediency. It is imperfect because Mc- 
Carthyism and Faubusism and a dozen other isms 
show great numbers of Americans preferring other mat- 
ters to personal rights. It is real because even on these 
disputed questions the concern of the people and free- 
dom of discussion are everywhere in evidence. 

The ambiguity of personalism on the American scene 
lies in the fact that two different sets of image-makers 
have formed two different images of America, which 
do not square with personalism. One group of image- 
makers is the business community. Its image of America 
is most evident in its magazine advertisements, in its 
free films above all, and in its advertising literature. 
Always there is talk of “the American way of life” or 
“what has made our country great.” Religion, the fam- 
ily, old-fashioned virtues, Fourth-of-July, hot dogs, 
progress frontiers of the future (even Fr. Ong used 
that ); are used in association with every product imag- 
inable. 

The real trouble with this image is that it does not 
hit on the intelligible core of America’s experiment with 
a way iof life. It seizes on evocative generalities or on 
accidentals. In order to be emotionally effective, it tends 
more and more to stress the concrete aspects of its 
image: the innocent-looking girl and clean-cut boy suck- 
ing the same milkshake through bent straws; and less 
and less convincingly to define the issues: about re- 
ligion and family and personal initiative and freedom. 
For this reason, it is increasingly open to charges of 
superficiality and even of “materialism.” It is increas- 
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ingly ineffective as a universal image which other na- 
tions might understand. Not concrete evocations which 
apply only to America, nor the mouthing of generalities, 
but genuine, critical insights are the crying need. 

The other image-makers in America are the intellec- 
tuals. The university and artistic image of America is 
strongly colored by European ideology and tradition. 
The artists and the intellectuals are critical of the image 
of the business community, and rightly so. But since 
they are less numerous and have less control over the 
mass media, their criticism of the business community 
does not prevail. It is, however, effective—thanks, per- 
haps, to the government’s frequent turning to the univer- 
sities for advice and services; and thanks, too, to the 
large number of Americans who attend our universities 
and colleges. 

Nevertheless, it will suffice, if we wish to test the 
European tone of the university image of America, to 
recall the socialistic (and now seemingly so dated ) drift 
of Parrington’s Main Currents in American Literature, 
or the novels of Dos Passos or Sinclair, or the Comtean- 
Rousseauistic tones of so much American scientific pos- 
itivism. No wonder the businessman scents socialism 
and Marx on the green campuses; no wonder the com- 
mon people equate “intellectual” with “pink,” and laugh 
about the “eggheads.” The businessman and the com- 
mon people are not wholly right or even fair; but in 
America they have their say and they have been per- 
haps about as right as the intellectuals have been. For 
American liberals have failed to distinguish American 
liberalism from Continental, and American institutions 
and habits of mind from European—in art, in economics, 
in politics, in philosophy, in religious cooperation. 


NEW VISION OF AMERICA 


Europe taught me that there was something new be- 
ing done in America, something of which I had been 
taught no conception or gained no image. True, the 
American Constitution and her laws are in advance of 
her practice. Her institutions, even when rooted in re- 
spect for the person, are never wholly successful, and 
always seem a good deal behind the new possibilities 
of the moment. Above all, America has a vast share in 
the universal guilt, which she does not acknowledge and 
which, if she did, would make of her a far more respon- 
sible and humble nation. 

There is an obvious example. The injustices America 
has done to the Negroes are almost inconceivable ex- 
cept in terms of our own Hitlerian myth. The dropping 
of the atomic bomb on Hiroshima and on Nagasaki; the 
public apathy and invitation to “bread and circus” pol- 
itics; the human loneliness that comes with the bigness 
and uprootedness of our highly mobile society; a com- 
parative indifference toward the poor and starving of 
the world (in much the same way as the Robber Barons 
of the 19th century were indifferent to our parents); 
the moralistic disguise we put on our frequently selfish 
foreign policy, or lack of it—all these are part of that 
guilt. Meanwhile, the pressure of a highly efficient dic- 
tatorship, intent on rivaling and surpassing us, is strain- 
ing the efficiency of our free processes and calling for 
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new ideas on the relation between freedom and author- 
ity, the common good and the rights of the person. 
Yet America seems to have, untheorized but oper- 
ating, a conviction about the worth of each human per- 
son, a knack for playing off great force against great 
force in order to achieve the maximum of liberty for the 
little person. Our people have, though they may be 
losing it, an innate respect for law—not as an enemy, 


but as a protector. We are free from many of the ideal- 
ist-positivist ideologies of Europe—which may be not 
the least of our freedoms, and may, when more widely 
appreciated, be the realistic key to our confidence that 
we shall outlive mass communism. Neither the image 
of the business community nor that of the university 
community quite supplied arguing leverage to express 
something like this to my friends in Europe. 





Socrates on the 1960 Elections 


Wilham C. Korfmacher 


HE GREAT 1960 conventions of the two major 

parties have come and gone. The usual speeches 

have been made, the nominees have been chosen, 
the platforms have been adopted. The actual campaign 
is well under way. 

What are the two candidates standing for? What are 
the issues? What dainty line of difference has been 
drawn between the programs each party is offering? 
How basically will each group get at the roots of things, 
examine the fundamentals on which true government 
rests? How fully will genuine issues—not red herrings— 
be brought out into the open and discussed? 

For surely, in this late decade of the 20th century, an 
honest re-examination of the functions of government, 
and of the government of free men specifically, is cry- 
ingly a need. We cannot project ourselves too far into 
the future, for decisions made today will have their 
effects in the remaining years of this century as well as 
in the centuries ahead. Nor can we fail to look to the 
long eras of the past, and to profit by the ponderings 
and actions of men who were zealous and eager in their 
concern for governmental excellence. 


A GREEK POLITICAL THINKER 


We need, for example, the Athenian Socrates in the 
1960 campaign. We need to carry ourselves back 2,300 
years, to a day some years before 399 B.C., when 
Socrates, accompanied by the eccentric but devoted 
Chaerophon, met the wealthy Callicles on the streets of 
Athens, accepted an invitation to the latter’s home, and 
there encountered the aged and distinguished sophist 
Gorgias along with the younger sophist Polus. A three- 
stage discussion ensued. In one sense, the high point of 
the long debates was reached in Socrates’ memorable 
remark to his host, Callicles, a man determined. upon a 
governmental career, in these ringing words: 

SocraTEs: Now then, my good friend, since you are 
yourself on the point of entering a public career and 
are inviting me to do the same and are rebuking me be- 





Pror. KORFMACHER, editor of the Classical Bulletin, con- 
tributed an earlier article to this Review, “Cicero, Ovid, 
Augustus” (5/3/58). 
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cause I do not comply, shall we not interrogate one an- 
other as follows? “Come, which of our fellow citizens 
has Callicles made better? Is there anyone who was pre- 
viously a knave, unjust, intemperate and stupid, who 
because of Callicles has become noble and good, wheth- 
er a foreigner or a native, a slave or a free man?” 

Tell me, Callicles, if anyone puts this question to you, 
what you will reply. What man will you claim to have 
made better through his association with you? Do you 
hesitate to answer, if indeed there is any relevant act 
of yours while you are still in private life and before 
you undertake to be a public servant? 

CaLLicLes: You re simp!y in love with argumentation. 

Socrates: No, it is not from a love of argumentation 
that I interrogate you, but from a genuine desire to 
know in just what way you think it proper to be a pub- 
lic servant of ours. Or will you be concerned with any- 
thing else when you enter public life here than that we, 
the citizens, become as good men as possible? 

Have we not often admitted already that this is the 
duty of the public officialP Have we admitted this or 
not? Answer. Yes, we have—I answer in your behalf. 
If, then, this is the duty of the good man in reference 
to his own city, recall now those men of whom we 
spoke some time ago and tell me whether they still ap- 
pear to you to have been good citizens: Pericles and 
Cimon and Miltiades and Themistocles. 

Socrates then goes on, in his usual acute fashion, to 
display the incompetence of the four stalwarts of 
statesmanship whom Callicles has admiringly cited. No 
one of them, he insists, has lived up to the chief duty 
of a head of a state: that of making one’s fellow citizens 
better men. 

These elder statesmen, he insists, were quite success- 
ful as “ministers to people’s desires,” providing the 
people with ships and arsenals and city walls and other 
such benefits. “But as to changing the people’s desires 
and not ministering to them, cajoling them and com- 
pelling them to the goal of becoming better human 
beings, in this, to put it briefly, the elder statesmen 
were no better than those of today. Yet this is the 
sole business of a good man.” 

Courageous words, to be sure, are these from the 
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humble workman in stone, the Athenian Socrates, as 
Plato portrays him in the dialogue known as the 
Gorgias. Socrates himself, of course, has left us not a 
single line, though he has been well portrayed by Plato 
and others. The present dialogue is a work of Plato’s 
mature years and of his reasoned convictions. As a 
young man of 28, he had been sickened and shocked 
by the unjust execution of Socrates in 399 B.C. He had 
left his native city for some years. By about 387 B.C., 
when he founded the School of the Academy, he seems 
to have made the great decision not to enter personally 
into the political life of Athens but rather to enter upon 
the great project of philosophic education. 

Surely Socrates, as a patriotic Athenian, cannot have 
resented the “ships and arsenals and city walls and 
other such benefits” which a beneficent government in 
the past had provided. But it was a matter of first things 
first, a matter of true statesmanship, and not of servile 
ministration to popular whim and demand, that he 
was seeking to emphasize. The first duty of a true 
statesman is to make his fellow citizens better human 
beings. 

Now, of course, the more captious may well ask what 
pertinent message Socrates of old can have for our 
present year of 1960. The “nation” he knew was but 
a small city-state. Its governmental machinery, even 
in the fifth-century days of empire, never went beyond 
that required for merely urban needs. Its total popula- 
tion about the middle of the fifth century B.C. was 
small; estimates vary, but possibly the entire popula- 
tion of Athens and surrounding Attica did not exceed 
400,000 persons, including citizers and their families, 
resident aliens and their families, and slaves. What is 
this to an America extending from sea to sea, including 
now two great States outside its immediate bounds, and 
numbering some 180 millions of persons? 


PLUS CA CHANGE... 


Here we must remember that mere bulk does not 
spell essential change. It is the high dignity of the 
best in ancient Greek literature to have dealt with 
fundamentals, with questionings and ponderings be- 
longing to free men of all ages and in all climes. Some- 
times the answers are woefully pedestrian and _util- 
itarian; sometimes, as in the announced doctrine of 
Socrates on the task of the statesman, they are almost 
impossibly idealistic. But they challenge reading over 
and over, and they pose the question of how highly 
ideal the platforms and political programs, the candi- 
dates and candidates’ supporters, are willing to be. 

For the ancient Athenian, interest in government was 
a consuming passion. As a pure democracy, Athens 
brought all questions of policy to the people as a whole, 
though “the people,” for governmental purposes, meant 
adult free male citizens. Similarly, all matters of a 
judicial nature were brought to “the people as a whole,” 
since by a convenient legal fiction each popular court 
stood for the entire democracy. The inadequacies of 
the system were clear to the ordinary citizen, we may 
well believe, as they were to critics such as Plato. Yet 
political tract after political tract—even poetically ex- 
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pressed, as by the earlier Solon—testified to the long 
continued and zestful interest of the Athenian in the 
important matter of government. Then, as now, there 
were the many who saw in government primarily the 
means of self-aggrandizement, the avenue to selfish 
preferment and gain. 

In this setting the call of Socrates to re-examine the 
basis of government function was a startling thing. His 
demand for a thrusting aside or a relegating to sec- 
ondary place of all “benefits,” with an insistence on the 
startlingly idealistic thesis that the head of a state must 
be primarily concerned with making his fellow citizens 
better human beings, was a terrific challenge to an 
easy and commodious accevtance of ills and abuses 
on high levels. Athens needed his vigorous leadership 
in the fifth century before Christ. America needs the 
same leadership in the campaign of 1960. 


The Yellow Christ 


“Is that Gauguin himself going over 

the wall or fence behind the yellow Christ? 

Why does he show only one leg on all 

his straddlers—take that oil with all the horsemen— 
are they symbols?” 


I had not remembered 

the one-legged riders, so taken 
had I been with the departing man 
before me. But the questions were as honest 
as the bright-limbed boy who asked them (though 
he could have mentioned pilfering of citron, 
jonquil or the sun that lends a wayside 
figure eloquence). I cleared my throat. 
Then wondered (to prevent its light) what stirred 
in the unconscious dark. I pared my answers. 
“No, I hardly think Gauguin would mean 
himself—the form is indistinct. 

One foot 
is over: that could show the man had thought 
of leaving Christ behind; 

the other one 

is on this side . . . and though it seems about 
to scale the wall, the toes are touching ground.” 


“A kind of clinging to both worlds?” 


“A kind 
of, yes.” 


We crossed the room to see the horsemen 
I had missed. I hoped he would not ask 
about the yellow pigment on my back, 
the streak of it along my black serge leg. 


He led. 
And I was halfway in his world. 


RAYMOND ROSELIEP 
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Three Novels, One Propaganda Piece 


It’s often said that literature should not 
be written to prove a thesis, or that if 
it is written for the purpose of grinding 
an axe, it automatically ceases to be 
literature. This is one of those wide 
and vague statements that seem at first 
reading to be quite obvious; but if one 
stops to mull over it a bit, it becomes 
cpen to all sorts of distinctions. Most 
of the world’s great literature has been 
written from a thesis, from a point of 
view, from a firm commitment to some 
values and standards. But that is not 
the same as to say that such literature 
has been written to prove the values 
or the standards. To embark on writing 
from a commitment is to engage in 
illumination or illustration; to write to 
prove that commitment is to engage in 
preaching. The first is the process of 
art; the second is the way of science. 
This general idea is remarkably well 
illustrated by the four novels that fol- 
low. 


THE DEAN’S WATCH 
By Elizabeth Goudge. Coward-McCann. 
383p. $4.95 


The dean in question is an official of 
the cathedral in a small English town 
in the mid-19th century. His watch 
plays a major role in the story because 
the repairing of the timepiece by gentle, 
queer Isaac Peabody brings the dean 
into the lives of many of the town’s 
simple, poor people whom he had al- 
ways loved, but from whom he had 
been kept aloof by his lack of the hu- 
man touch and by his very goodness— 
his sense of unworthiness to share their 
joys and sorrows. 

But the massive, physically ugly, 
keenly sensitive dean comes to share 
deeply the life and fortunes especially 
of young Job, whom he rescues from 
a degrading servitude to a brutal fish- 
monger and apprentices to watchmaker 
Isaac, under whom the lad’s latent 
artistic genius will flourish. Young 
housemaid Polly, too, finds freedom 
and the chance to have Job as her fu- 
ture husband through the fumbling 
kindness of the formidable dean. 

Those are the bare bones of the main 
story, but there is a superb wealth of 
characterization in the many skillfully 
interwoven subplots. If this woefully 
scant summary gives the impression 
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that this is an old-fashioned novel, that 
is exactly what it is. It is Dickensian, 
without Dickens’ often lamentable melo- 
drama; it is warm and forthright in its 
admiration of good people; it is senti- 
mental without oozing sentimentality; 
it is religious without being sweetly 
pious. 

Above all, this quite magic book is 
superb in its sense of place. The vast 
cathedral, with its long history of ser- 
vice to God and man, looms over the 
town and the story like a huge brood- 
ing reminder that the strength of holi- 
ness, as personified in the dean, is the 
great fact of the town’s life. 

But Miss Goudge does not stridently 
proclaim this conviction. She shows it 
through character and action and in the 
cadences of her lovely prose. One puts 
this book down with the impression 
that one has lived with real people, 
some holy, some warped, but all under 
the sounds of the great bells and the 
providence of Him in whose honor the 
bells toll. If I sound enthusiastic, it’s 
that kind of book. 


THE LEOPARD 
By Giuseppe di Lampedusa. Pantheon. 
320p. $4.50 


This remarkable book has been on the 
best-seller lists for some time, and prob- 
ably does not need to be called to at- 
tention. The period is roughly the 
same covered in The Dean’s Watch, but 
the locale is in Italy when.that coun- 
try was in the throes of unification. The 
title symbolizes both the Prince of 
Salina and his house, and the story is 
concerned with the declining days of 
the Sicilian aristocracy under the new 
men and the new regime. 

The book is notable for its sense of 
historical immediacy and local atmos- 
phere, its nostalgic recreation of some 
of the undoubted virtues of the aristo- 
cratic way of life, and its recognition 
of the social injustices that left the 
great families indifferent. There is also 
a wry sense of humor to lighte:: what 
is essentially a somber story. But the 
somberness is not invective, and by the 
very sympathy with which the declin- 
ing noble families are treated the au- 
thor is most effective in highlighting 
the canker at the core of the aristocratic 
class. 


THE MANY COLORED COAT 
By Morley Callaghan. Coward-McCann. 
318p. $4.50 


Harry Lane is a public-relations man 
in Toronto. He gets caught up in a 
stock deal because of his friendship 
with a bank manager, who has a repu- 
tation for complete integrity. The deal 
has its shady aspects, and when the 
manager is convicted of false repre- 
sentation, he goes to jail and commits 
suicide. 

Harry, though convinced of his own 
innocence, finds himself on the de- 
fensive. He begins to lose friends and 
to let himself go. He is a sorry picture 
of his old winning self before he real- 
izes, at the very end of the tale, that 
perhaps his anxiety to justify himself 
springs from pride. We don’t know 
what ultimately happens to him, and 
it must be said, I fear, that the evolu- 
tions of the plot are quite misty, but 
Callaghan has something worthwhile 
to say—one’s very innocence may be 
the root of self-betrayal—and he says 
it through the development of the story, 
not as a superimposed moral. 


THE CHILD BUYER 
By John Hersey. Knopf. 258p. $4 


With this book we are in another world 
—the world of propaganda masquerad- 
ing as art. Mr. Hersey, an accomplished 
novelist (The Wall was classic), has 
here succumbed to getting mad at vari- 
ous aspects of our civilization and let- 
ting his anger speak out, not convinc- 
ingly through characters, but in his 
own voice behind the masks. 

The tall tale concerns the efforts of 
some sort of “scientific” foundation, 
engaged in human engineering, to buy 
a young genius who has an I. Q. of 
staggering proportions. They are go- 
ing to turn him into a species of robot 
who—or which—will be able to solve 
fantastic scientific riddles in the in- 
terests of national defense. The efforts 
of the child buyer, the agent of the 
foundation, arouse suspicions of the 
town that some immoral transactions 
are afoot, and the story is told in the 
framework of a State Senatorial in- 
vestigation. Various witnesses pro and 
con the purchase are called to testify, 
and we leave the fair shores of this 
fantasy with the little monster appar- 
ently happy to give his all for his coun- 
try. 

The technique of the story is un- 
fortunate, for as each of the witnesses 
expands on his or her virtues, not a 
few of them revolt the reader with their 
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The Religious Issue in Politics 
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The serious, careful analysis of 
the recent attacks on the loyalty 
of 40 million Catholics on re- 
ligious grounds, as presented in 
a recent issue of AMERICA, is 
being reissued in pamphlet form, 
These 24 pages of thoughtful 
study of the place of religion in 
politics will be useful in silencing 
the uninformed, even the bigoted. 
Available next week. 
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The Cardinal Archbishop of Bologna 
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with the spirit of the times, but on 
traditional Catholic principles. 
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mously difficult duties in the fields of 
defense and foreign policy just at the 
time that every pressure group in the 
country is pushing local bread-and- 
butter issues onto the Congressional 
agenda. 

One of the peculiar things about 
Congressmen writing on Congress is 
the abundance of articles produced by 
freshmen or sophomore members who 
at this point in their career have learned 
little more than where to pick up their 
checks. As a group these experts are 
the gabbier type on the floor as well. 
About thirty years ago, some extremely 
valuable studies of Congress were pro- 
duced by Robert Luce after 24 years 
in the House. Would that the profes- 
sionals of today, such as Martin and 
Sam Rayburn, might do the same. 

MartTIn J. CLANCY 


THE BURDEN OF SOUTHERN 
HISTORY 

By C. Vann Woodward. Louisiana State U. 
Press. 205p. $3.50 


Again Prof. Vann Woodward has com- 
pressed a major work into few pages. 
While most of these essays have ap- 
peared in scholarly journals, it is good 
to have them together; they are more 
than a mere sum. 

Eminent among American historians, 
Dr. Woodward has already done more 
than anyone to make the revisionist 
history of the South generally accepted. 
His Origins of the New South and The 
Strange Career of Jim Crow have an 
established place among recent _his- 
torical classics. 

The present book’s title contains a 
paradox. For the South’s very burden 
is shown to be a potential treasure. 
Unique among American regions, she 
offers experience and wisdom to the 
rest of the country. 

Like every self-conscious social 
group, the South has had to fabricate 
her own myths, substantiating her su- 
periority. Historiography of the last 
two decades has caused these legends 
to crumble or fade. No longer may we 
simply believe what we were once told 
about Southern Cavalier origins, ante- 
bellum plantations, the paternalism of 
slavery, the unmitigated evil of Recon- 
struction, bad carpetbaggers and good 
redeemers. 

Meantime, while Southern myths 
waned, nationalistic American myths 
waxed strong, to become (in Will Her- 
berg’s words) “the operative faith of 
the American people.” The South’s his- 
tory, her collective experience can be 
a sovereign corrective, can balance and 


complement the experience of the na- 
tion as a whole. 

Prominent in the American mythol- 
ogy is, of course, the success story; we 
are not only a people of unlimited 
abundance but of unceasing success 
Our standard of life is the dream and 
envy of the world. We are invincible; 
victory is a national, unwavering habit. 
We are a singularly innocent pecple, 
high-purposed, with a self-image of ut- 
ter moral complacency. We believe in 
limitless perfectibility and have con- 
stant progress to bolster that faith. The 
litany could go on, compounding 
naiveté upon naivete. 

American immunity to the human 
condition, to the tragedy known to most 
of mankind, makes us exceptionally un- 
prepared for our new role in world 
history. For we seem to have precisely 
no history, nothing but success. Here 
is where Southern history can be of 
service. Having experienced the reverse 
of each facet of the American dream, 
knowing the irony of history, the South- 
erner is far more intimately identified 
with the common lot and can help 
forge a link with less happy men. 

This is but one of the book’s many 
themes. Prof, Woodward bows to the 
important Southern novelists, who have 
“given history meaning and value and 
significance as events never do simply 
because they happen.” Dramatic is the 
chapter given to John Brown, with 
paranoia and counterparanoia spiraling 
into war. With calm and broad sym- 
pathy he shows the complex and 
divided guilt of segregation, the brunt 
of which has been borne by the South. 
Southern history, experienced dispas- 
sionately and vicariously, may help 
America avoid the ironic perils of over- 
weening power and overweening virtue. 

C. J. McNaspy 


THE HOUSE OF FIVE TALENTS 
By Louis Auchincloss. Houghton, Mifflin. 
369p. $4.50 


For this melancholy, glittering novel 
about blood and money, Mr. Auchin- 
closs has chosen the period 1873-1948, 
the life span, among other things, of a 
particular kind of American aristocracy. 
The house of the title begins, about 
1850, with Julius Millinder, a ruthless 
entrepreneur, who renders all his de- 
scendants millionaires. The novel is cast 
as the memoir of his niece, Augusta. It 
is the story of the interactions between 
time, money and blood; and, in all but 
its principal dimension, it is a chronicle 
of spiritual desolation. 

On the surface, Augusta’s life, and 
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the lives of the three generations she 
describes, seem romantic. She has “noth- 
ing to worry about,” but underneath 
material blessings, as so often in Mr. 
Auchincloss’ books, there is E. M. For- 
sters “panic and emptiness.” The 
Millinders, like swans with frightened 
expressions, look into mirrors for assur- 
ance, Noticing that they are prisoners, 
they act in three ways: they succumb; 
they pay no attention; or, discovering 
passion—a quality in which many of 
them are crucially short—they make a 
despairing run at the bars. 

The House of Five Talents is partly 
about this familiar impact and vision; 
it is partly about thoughtlessness; but as 
Augusta’s life-story and “the story of a 
fortune,” it is a different kind of book, 
a large departure. In the end, Augusta, 
through her rare self-knowledge, be- 
comes a kind of angel, reviewing her 
family’s losses from a height of inno- 
cence which she cannot control. This 
pilgrimage is the novel’s main dimen- 
sion. The waste around Augusta is 
enormous; nearly nobody else is res- 
cued; and Augusta, after all, is mighty 
and innocent to begin with. 

The technique of a memoir is a large 
challenge to style, and Mr. Auchincloss 
has perhaps met the challenge too well. 
Perhaps he has fitted Augusta’s mask 
too closely; the novel has the short- 
ccmings of a grande dame. Its intended 
crescendi, when Augusta faces injustice, 
are querulous; its repose is often opin- 
iounated and starchy. The book suffers 
from its narrator’s regality. 

In a fine sense, however, the book 
is at once “Victorian” and an enlarge- 
ment of an already major talent. It is 
a wide, hard piece of work, meticulously 
accomplished, weaving time, relatives 
and places into something very nearly 
alive. Mr. Auchincloss moves skillfully 
and a little sadly among what is, after 
all, a largely tedious family, and it is 
clear, despite his own and Augusta’s 
wryness, that the people matter to them 
both. My own unwillingness, or ina- 
bility, to feel the same concern pushes 
a kind of cloud across the fine construc- 
tion Mr. Auchincloss has made. 

Davin CHANDLER 


THE MISSIONARY’S ROLE IN 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC BETTERMENT 
Ed. by John J. Considine, M.M. Maryknoll 
Publications. 330p. Hard cover, $3.75; 
paperback, $1.75 


During Easter Week, 1958, 41 experts 
in mission affairs met at Maryknoll, 
N. Y., to discuss the many problems 
of the missionary in the field. Fr. Con- 
sidine has gathered the conclusions of 
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that seminar into a fascinating volume 
that should be in the hands of every 
Catholic whose interest in the missions 
exceeds the simple fact that they exist. 

An experienced missionary once told 
me: “If I had my choice between 
$100,009 and a good man, Id take the 
man.” The profile of a good man that 
evolves in this book supports the choice; 
money couldn’t buy him. This book, 
however, can help produce him. Re- 
ligious societies training seminarians for 
the missions should make reading it a 
prerequisite to ordination. 

These days, no mission station is be- 
yond the influence of the rapid socio- 


mystic. 


portraits, photographs and drawings. 


terms, articles and illustrations. 


modern printing techniques. Illus. 


Renaissance. 


claimants to the papal throne. Illus. 








Nota Bene- 
Books of lasting value from 
Philosophical Library 


MEISTER ECKHART SPEAKS 
Edited and Introduced by Otto Karrer. An anthology of devotional writings deal- 
ing with many aspects of the spiritual life by the famous 13th-century Dominican 


BERGSONIAN PHILOSOPHY AND THOMISM 
By Jacques Maritain. A significant addition to the Maritain works available in 
English, this volume is of interest to the medievalist. $6.00 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
By Dagobert D. Runes. 3,000 years of philosophy including Roscellin, Aquinas, 
Duns Scotas and Ockham—with discussions of their contributions, and over 900 


INSIGHT: A STUDY OF HUMAN UNDERSTANDING 

By Bernard J. F. Lonergan, S.J., S.T.D. A fundamental work that draws not only 
upon past and present philosophy but on contemporary achievements in mathe- 
matics, physics and psychological research. 


AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 
By Jacques Maritain. This analysis of what occurs when a philosopher “philoso- 
phizes in faith” reveals the inner springs of Maritain’s thought. $2.75 


DICTIONARY OF FRENCH LITERATURE 


Edited by Sidney D. Braun. From the langues romanes to Sartre, this compre- 
hensive English guide includes summaries of all important French works, literary 


THE HAND PRODUCED BOOK 
By David Diringer. This survey traces the development of the printed word from 
cave paintings, papyrus rolls, Chinese paper documents and manuscripts, up to 


DICTIONARY OF LATIN LITERATURE 
By James Mantinband. More than 3,000 articles (in English) dealing with all 
periods and aspects of Latin literature from the earliest classical times “ Bian 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE PAPACY 
By Hans Kuhner. Concise historical accounts of the more than 260 Popes who 
have reigned since 33 A.D., plus the numerous “anti-popes” and other schismatic 


LETTERS FROM THE SAINTS 

Compiled by Claude Williamson. This collection provides remarkable insights into 

the minds and hearts of the many medieval saints and blessed—Aquinas, Ruys- 

broek, Jeanne d’Arc. Thomas More, Loyola and others. $6.00 
You can expedite shipment by enclosing remittance. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
A SS RI 


economic development the world is en- 
joying—or suffering, depending on how 
you look at it. The native, wherever he 
lives, is being swept along with it, and 
he may well be swept away by it into 
the lap of communism unless he receives 
proper advice and guidance. His priest 
is the best source of both, for if the 
priest loses the man he also risks losing 
the soul. 

Thus, the 41 experts urge that fu- 
ture missionaries should be equipped to 
deal with unions, cooperatives, agrono- 
my, public housing, job placement, 
farm marketing, fair business practices, 
adult education—with, in fact, every 


$2.75 


$15.00 


$10.00 


$10.00 


15.00 


$6.00 
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aspect of the modern life which has 
recently been thrust so suddenly upon 
natives in every mission corner of the 
available world. 

Fr. Considine has skillfully edited 
the week of discussion into a book that 
is specific, instructive and illuminatin. 

Its sober title may scare off laymen 
who are not intimately concerned about 
the missions, but the first pages would 
overcome any such fears. And laymen 
should read the book to get a vivid 
picture of the vital projects facing the 
missionaries they are supporting and 
in whose work they have an important 
responsibility by the mere fact of be- 
ing Catholics. 

A Maryknoller recently disclosed that 
the 1958 discussions were so exciting 
that its participants were up half the 
night at their talks. After reading Fr. 
Considine’s excellent summation of the 
seminar, I can believe it. 

GLENN D. KiTTLER 


THE JEFFERSON IMAGE IN 

THE AMERICAN MIND 

By Merrill D. Peterson. Oxford U. Press. 
548p. $8.50 


It is clear that those who favor the 
Jefferson symbol resort to abstract ex- 
planation, while  Jefferson’s critics 
start from the details of his writings 
and his recorded political behavior. 
The demigod Jefferson is nearly all 
rhetoric, while the low schemer is 
nearly all a chronicle of action. 

At certain times in our history the 
Jeflerson symbol has been on the fore- 
stage, while at other times his enemies, 
like Hamilton, have become the heroes 
of an American generation. At the 
present time, Jefferson stands high in 
the effort to make the liberal crusade 
the true meaning of America. And this 
is possible, in part, because his moral 
theory was vague and he can be asso- 
ciated with pragmatism and _ John 


Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J.s 
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Dewey (among others); the present 
author makes that association. 

As Peterson traces the fortunes of 
the Jeffersonian idea through American 
history, the critics of Jefferson always 
come off a little the worse for literary 
wear. It should have been possible to 
pay some attention to Hamilton’s de- 
fense of natural law and rights. Also, 
Jefferson’s references to inalienable 
rights and to morality need some, in- 
deed much, clarification, before those 
who are not contented with a prag- 
matic theory of morality will be con- 
verted. 

This volume contains a strong analy- 
sis of the slavery question and of Jef- 
ferson’s relation to Southern thought. 
It is forceful in its discussion of the 
emergence of Jefferson as a national- 
culture hero, and in the description of 
his domestic life. It is weak in its dis- 
cussion of American conservatives, 
especially in detaching them from po- 
litical parties. Orestes Brownson’s con- 
version is given shabby treatment. But 
the book is strong in its analysis of 
Beard, Parrington, Henry Adams, F. J. 
Turner and Claude G. Bowers. 

It seems easy to create a literary 
Jefferson, a literary democracy and a 
literary dream of optimism that can 
survive or ignore all of the cruel blows 
of 20th-century experience. In the end, 
Peterson surrenders: 

It is impossible to say with as- 
surance whether the evolution of 
the Jefferson image in all its loosely 
structured parts carried the gen- 
erations toward or away from 
the elusive himself. Perhaps the 
question is purely academic any- 
way: Jefferson was what he 
seemed to be. 

Francis G, WILSON 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: Realists 
and Idealists. A Catholic Interpretation. 
By Sister Dorothy Jane Van Hoogstrate. 
Herder. 332p. $6.25 


If a reader wants a well-documented 
survey of the history of American for- 
eign policy and of the ideas and pat- 
terns of thought that guided leading 
political thinkers of our time, he will be 
delighted with this book. The author 
puts all these materials together and 
supports her description by ample quo- 
tations; her painstaking’ care, her con- 
scientious research and her exceedingly 
high scholarship have produced a most 
readable and instructive compendium 
condensed in 169 pages. 

This, however, is for her only a means 
to an end. She wants to evaluate actions 
and underlying thoughts of American 
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foreign policy in the light of Catholic 
principles. In order to approach this 
she classifies the scholars and thinkers 
into two groups: the “Realists” and the 
“Idealists.” 

Classification certainly is a necessary 
tool of science and helps to organize an 
unwieldy mass of data. But it can also 
become kind of a straitjacket which 
forces systems of thought into separate 
compartments and freezes them. What 
gets lost in that case is the realization 
that there is a dynamic relationship be- 
tween them: a moving from one set of 
ideas to another, from one extreme to 
the other, until finally—or at least mo- 
mentarily—a balance is achieved. 

This is actually the case with what 
the author calls “the great debate in 
American foreign policy.” Her classifica- 
tion and the way she applies it to the 
various thinkers prevents her from see- 
ing that the emphasis on national self- 
interest which has dominated political 
science in recent years is only a phase 
in the process of maturing forms of in- 
sight into the complex issues of our for- 
eign policy. 

The author proceeds from this sur- 
vey to a summary of “Catholic prin- 
ciples relating to man and to the state” 
and “to international society”; again, it 
is a model of a clear synthesis which 
brings out the essentials, with an ex- 
cellent documentation that reaches 
from Thomas Aquinas to Maritain and 
Rommen and gives due recognition to 
important statements by the Popes. 

But when it comes to the applications 
of the doctrine, the reader feels some- 
what let down. They do not fit the 
conditions of our time, the radical 
changes in Africa and Asia, in the so- 
called “underdeveloped areas,” or the 
new forms of warfare, disarmament, 
neutrality, etc. No practical politician 
or diplomat, no student of concrete in- 
ternational problems can learn from 
these applications. There is, on the 
whole, a kind of incongruence between 
the first parts of the book, which pre- 
sent political ideas and theories in di- 
rect reference to concrete historical 
situations, and the generalities of the 
principles. On the other hand, the au- 
thor summarizes well the comprehensive 
character of the Catholic tradition: 
“Catholic thought acknowledges the 
validity of national interest, but it in- 
sists that this be related to the whole 
international fabric of which it is a 
part, and to which it must be made 
compatible.” 

An excellent bibliography is a most 
useful addition to this—in spite of my 
criticism—remarkable_ book. 

RupoupH E. Morris 
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H. M. S. PINAFORE, the pre-season 
apéritif at the Phoenix, was first staged 
in 1878, and has reached its octogena- 
rian years without discernible loss of 
popular appeal. In fact, its popularity, 
along with that of the other Gilbert and 
Sullivan operettas, increases with its 
age. The reason is obvious—a blend of 
delectable melodies and good-natured 
satire. While W. S. Gilbert’s barbs were 
aimed at Victorian targets, his ridicule 
is no less pertinent to contemporary 
snobs and bureaucrats. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan cycle re- 
curs so frequently, virtually in peren- 
nial production, that all except novice 
theatregoers are familiar with the nu- 
ances of each of the operettas. Aside 


from performance and production de- 
tails, comment is superfluous. In those 
respects the Pinafore at the Phoenix 
is a sheer delight. 

Directed by Tyrone Guthrie, the 
performance is fluid and radiant. Brian 
Jackson’s setting provides a_ genial 
atmosphere, and the costumes, by an 
anonymous designer, allow Mr. Guthrie 
range in presenting a series of colorful 
pictures. Eric House, Marion Sudholme, 
Harry Mossfield and Irene Byatt shine 
in their roles, and they are backed up 
by an ample and mellifluent chorus of 
sailors and sisters, cousins and aunts. 


G. and S. would be proud! 


THE WORLD OF CARL SANDBURG. 
Bette Davis is indubitably a capable 
actress who could delight myriads of 
her adoring fans by reading the tele- 
phone book, Others who will enjoy an 
evening at the Henry Miller are the 
poetry buffs, especially those who re- 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ETHICS 


by Eberhard Welty OP., translated by Gregor Kirstein OP., revised and 


Volume I: MAN IN SOCIETY, cloth $6.95 
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New. 
good... 
and lively! 


RETREAT FOR 


BEGINNERS 
Ronald Knox 


“We should be grateful that this 
retreat was not confined to those 
who heard it long since, that it has 
now been made available to people 
of all ages and conditions. . . . All 
of it is profitable to young and old 
of every sort. . .. The conferences 
have universal relevancy and use- 
fulness.”—Msgr. John S. Kennedy 
in Our Sunday Visitor. $3.50 


WOMEN 


IN WONDERLAND 
Dorothy Dohen 


For the first time—a book by an 
American Catholic woman on ail 
the problems American Catholic 
women face today. Frank, pro- 
vocative, practical, it is a book of 
good counsel, packed with com- 
mon sense. “Miss Dohen is witty 
and wise—and I hope her book 
will reach every Catholic spinster, 
wife, widow and femme sole in 
these United States.”—ANNE FRre- 


MANTLE. $4.50 
UNLESS SOME MAN 
SHOW ME 


Alexander Jones 


By popular request—a new edition 
of “a gem of the art of conveying 
profound truths about the Bible in 
lively fashion.”—Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly. “Might well serve as a 
text for average persons who desire 
to read the Old Testament more 
understandingly.”—The Critic. 
$3.00 


By 


At your bookstore 


SHEED & WARD 
64 University Place 
New York 3, N. Y. 





vere the Sandburg saya. Miss Davis is 
accompanied by Leif Erickson and 
Clark Allen, and Mr. Allen is accom- 
panied by a guitar. Collectively, they 
exhibit twentv-odd samples selected 
from the poet’s voluminous writings, 
some of it still unpublished. 

Sandburg, who has exceeded the 
psalmist’s three score and ten, is a 
gregarious man and his world has never 
been a lonely one. As laborer, student, 
soldier and journalist, he has observed 
the scope and variety of life in Amer- 
ica as a poet while involved in it as a 
man. His world, as presented by Miss 
Davis and her associates, is not ex- 
clusively a recital of his verse, but in- 
cludes his opinions and preferences of 
other men’s work. The program consists 
of the poems he likes as well as the 
poems he wrote. 

And not only poetry. His preferences 
include spirituals, folk songs and off- 
beat humor. He collects and loves all 
sorts of Americana, because he loves 
America. The production, sponsored by 
Armand Deutsch and directed by Nor- 
man Corwin, reflects the warmth and 
glow and occasional pathos of Sand- 
burg’s world. An evening in that world 
is a pleasurable experience. 

THEOPHILUS Lewis 





HIGH TIME (20th Century-Fox). I 
have just about decided that I will 
never understand the mental processes 
of movie-company publicity depart- 
ments. Contrary to the usual practice, 
this Bing Crosby film was not shown 
to the magazine critics in advance of its 
opening. In the rare instances when 
this withholding policy is adopted, the 
picture in question almost invariably 
turns out to be a major disaster. As a 
consequence, those reviewers who, by 
hook or by crook, succeeded in seeing 
this picture on the day it opened went 
fearing the worst. 

Surprisingly enough, the film turned 
out to be not at all bad. To be sure, 
its story takes place on a 100-per-cent 
spurious musical-comedy-type color and 
CinemaScope college campus. It is 
about a 51-year-old highway-restaurant 
tycoon (Crosby) who decides to rectify 
an omission of his youth by attending 
college along with a few thousand stu- 
dents in the more conventional age- 
bracket, Also, the picture has practi- 
cally no plot, and when it tries to 
remedy this deficiency by contriving 


obstacles to the widower-hero’s romance 
with a widowed professor of French 
literature (Nicole Maurey), it bogs 
down rather badly. 

Nevertheless, much of the film is 
fresh, spontaneous and funny. And 
Crosby comports himself in his rather 
ludicrous surroundings with a relaxed 
and tolerant warmth that almost makes 
the central situation believable. 

Reviewers for fan and teen-age maga- 
zines, whose way-ahead deadlines make 
the picture useless to them at this late 
date, would have been delighted to say 
a few kind words abcut it, especially 
since there is a speciacular dearth of 
suitable material at the moment and 
since the film also features such certi- 
fied, even though second-string, teen- 
age favorites as Fabian and Tuesday 
Weld. [L of D: A-I] 


LETS MAKE LOVE (20th Century- 
Fox). While we are on the subject of 
things I do not understand—I will never 
understand how Yves Montand, the 
enormously talented French singer- 
dancer-actor came to be cast, in his 
first American film, as a billionaire who, 
for purposes of plot, has a specific and 
abysmal lack of talent as a musical- 
comedy performer. I suppose I do un- 
derstand why his co-star Marilyn Mon- 
roe is costumed and deployed blatantly 
as a sex symbol. It seems a pity, none 
the less, because otherwise the picture 
is relatively clean and Miss Monroe, 
in her nonexplosive moments, is a very 
winning comedienne. 

The story in which the two stars 
appear at less than their best is an 
ancient variation on an ancient theme— 
mistaken identity. The richest French- 
man in the world, hearing that he is 
to be lampooned in an off-Broadway 
musical, goes to a rehearsal in an effort 
to talk the producer into dropping the 
number. He is mistaken for an unem- 
ployed actor and hired to play himself. 
When he is befriended by the dumb 
but unshakably good-hearted leading 
lady, he loses interest in clearing up the 
misapprehension. Later on when the 
truth comes out, it does not prove to be 
an insuperable obstacle to his romance 
with the only girl he could be sure 
loved him for himself alone. 

The picture has some amusing and 
apposite writing and a great deal of 
professional polish, which does not save 
it from seeming thin and uninventive 
as well as sometimes offensive. 


[L of D: B] 


THE ANGEL WORE RED (MGM). 
As I have remarked before, many film 
producers find the beliefs, rituals and 
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disciplines of Catholicism a fascinating 
source for dramatic material. The par- 
ticular subject here is the indelible char- 
acter of the priesthood. 

It is the story of a priest (Dirk Bo- 
garde) who loses his faith and regains 
it in the holocaust of the Spanish Civil 
War, with an assist from a prostitute 
(Ava Gardner) who has the traditional 
heart of gold and strong regenerative 
instincts. The film is based on Bruce 
Marshall’s novel The Fair Bride, which 
was a pretty poor novel. Though the 
movie is rather different, it is not much 
better. It handles the religious issues 
with adequate insight and without 
offensiveness, however, and I suppose 
in a sense it is a compliment to the 
Church that such films keep being 
made. [L of D: A-IIT] 

Morra WaALsH 
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Sv, then, Lord, we beg You, please, to 
accept this offering of our service and 
that of all Your family . . . (The first 
oftering-prayer immediately before the 
Consecration in the Mass). 


There is a sense in which the Memento 
of the Living and the commemoration 
of the Saints constitute a kind of pause 
in the sacrificial action of the Mass. 
The liturgy now resumes the strictly 
sacrificial prayers. During the first of 
these prayers, of which there are just 
two before the Consecration, the priest 
spreads his hands, palms down and 
thumbs joined, over the offerings. This 
is the gesture of vicarious atonement. 

Prominent among the sacrifices of 
the Old Law, in which, as the Epistle 
to the Hebrews tells us, the blood of 
goats and calves . . . of bulls and goats, 
was offered to God, stood the sacrifice 
of atonement for sin. In this ceremony 
“the Jews placed their hands on the 
animal which was to be offered . . . 
wishing to show thereby that the guilt 
of their sins had passed over to the 
victim of the sacrifice” (Parsch). The 
living animal became the surrogate for 
the living man, was laden symbolically, 
vicariously, with the guilt of man, and 
was destroyed in substitute expiation 
for man’s guilt. 

At this point in the Mass the elements 
of bread and wine are about to be made 
the body and blood of Christ; the 
bloody sacrifice of Calvary, with all its 
vicarious expiation, is about to be re- 


peated in a mystical, unbloody manner. 
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With deep significance the priest 
spreads his hands over the gifts in the 
ancient, eloquent gesture of vicarious 
atonement. 

Meanwhile, the prayer begs God 
cur Lord graciously to accept the 
sacrifice, which is now designated as 
coming from God’s family. So we read 
in the Epistle to the Romans: All those 
who from the first were known to Him, 
He has destined from the first to be 
molded into the image of His Son, who 
is thus to become the eldest-born among 
many brethren. Christ, the natural Son 
of God, is the eldest-born in God’s fam- 
ily, and we, the adopted sons, are the 
many brethren. Touchingly, the Eldest 
becomes the victim for the sake of all, 
but willingly, but lovingly. Isaias had 
said in prophetic vision: A victim? Yet 
He Himself bows to the stroke. 

Now the prayer makes a three-fold 
petition: that our lives may be lived 
in peace, that we may be saved from 
hell, that we may attain to everlasting 
happiness. One reflects immediately that 
this supplication leaves little to be de- 
sired. 

The plea, that You dispose our days 
in Your peace, was added to the Mass 
in a troubled time; but not without the 
prompting of the Holy Spirit was the 
petition woven into the now unchang- 
ing part of the Mass. Sadly we must 
concede that in this valley of tears 
every time is a troubled time, and every 
age—indeed, every hour—must beg God 
to give peace to the world, peace to 
the Church, peace to the heart that is 
sore and fearful. Dispose our days in 
Your peace: Lord God, do, please do! 

It may seem incongruous that just 
before the Consecration the liturgy 
makes mention of eternal damnation. 
Yet, why not? There is no gain in minc- 
ing words, and what is expressed here, 
first negatively and then positively, is 
one of the two final reasons why there 
is any Mass at all. Every Mass is offered 
for God’s glory and man’s salvation. 

Certainly it is apt, on the threshold 
of the Consecration, to give a thought 
to heaven. As, at the sacred words, the 
Lord Christ comes down upon the altar, 
there is still nothing much for us to 
see with these bodily eyes of ours. But 
it will not always be so. We are pilgrims 
as yet, and in this time of wayfaring 
our only glimpse of Him whom we love 
is sub his figuris (under these veils) of 
bread and wine. Let us only be patient, 
let us do simply and honestly what in 
us lies, and at last the veils will fall 
away, the darkness will blaze with 
light, and we will see—the eldest-born 
of our family. 

Vincent P. McCorry, s.J. 
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